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Announcing 
the two altimeter 
landing. 











No, not two of the same kind. But two different types, working on different 
principles. 

We have the standard altimeters, which compute from atmospheric pressure 
at the various altitudes, and which all airlines use. 

But now, Lufthansa has installed special radar altimeters for the last 500 
‘feet before a landing. 

These radar types are particularly helpful from there on in. They bounce a 
radar beam off the ground and compute a continuously accurate reading-at 
a time when altitude is rapidly changing. They are not affected by changes in 
atmospheric pressure. And they are accurate to a foot. 

Every Lufthansa jet has them. And every continent has weather conditions 
that will make them useful in a landing. 


© Lufthansa 
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On the Road 
with Yevtushenko 


At first Yevgeny Yevtushenko was reluctant to let Lire accompany 
him on his U.S. tour, but Reporter Sandra Davis established a rapport 
with the flamboyant Russian poet. On the day before he was to leave 
New York for Buffalo and points north, south and west, he agreed to 
let her and Photographer Enrico Sarsini go along, if they had the stam- 
ina. Stamina it took and often a great deal of patience as well. “He’s 
grouchy in the morning if he can’t get some breakfast, and when he 
can’t get wine with his dinner,” Sandra reports. **He snatches news- 
papers out of your hands when you are right in the midst of reading 
something interesting. He hates loud rock ’n’ roll music. He loves 
pretty women and can cut a swath 
across a crowded room toward one 
faster than you can say spasebo 
(which means thank you).” 

One of the pleasantest experi- 
ences in the world, Sandra found, 
was dining with Yevgeny. “Like 
his sleeping hours, his eating hours 
are most un-Pavlovian. The major 
meal of the day can be had any- 
where between noon and midnight. 
All his senses are alive and alert. 
The conversation is invariably wit- 
ty and profound, and there is an 
endless series of toasts. They are 
gargantuan, each one beginning 
with ‘I want to tell you a story,’ 
and then comes a tale like the one 
about the 100th birthday of a man 
in the Republic of Georgia. Between toasts he asks questions like 
‘Where would you like to be if you could turn the time-clock anywhere 
you wanted? As for myself, I would have liked to be present at the 
death of President Harrison so I could know if he was poisoned or not 
and see what this great liberal had written on his glassy eyes as he 
lay dead.”” 

When Yevtushenko flew back to Moscow, Sandra continued the 
tour, in a way. She carried the poems which LirE had commissioned 
Yevtushenko to write to Cambridge, Mass., where Dr. Edward L. 
Keenan, instructor in Russian history at Harvard, translated them lit- 
erally. Dr. Keenan then went to the home of John Updike, novelist 
and poet, in Ipswich, Mass., for the fascinating collaboration that 
takes place when a poct translates works from a language in which he is 
not fluent. Side by side with Updike, Dr. Keenan went over Yevtushen- 
ko’s words, explaining subtleties of connotation and pointing out techni- 
cal felicities of rhythm and rhyme that would help Updike in the final 
translation. The results, together with the pictures of Yevtushenko’s 
tour, appear on pages 6 through 13. 

**A vile pit of venomous snakes” was how Yevgeny summed up all 
journalists to Sandra. But his feelings about her after the trip are 
best summed up in the inscription he scrawled across the flyleaf of her 
copy of his poems: “To Sandra Davis—to my daughter, to my sister, 
to my grandmother. With enormous love. ... Y.” 





SANDRA AND YEVGENY 
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LETTERS to THE EpiTors 
FROM TOM MBOYA 


KENYA AND KENYATTA 


Sirs: 

Please allow me to comment on the 
letter by Ian G. Anderson, Editor of 
the Rhodesia and World Report, on 
our President, His Excellency, Mzee 
Jomo Kenyatta, which appeared in 
Lire International, Nov. 28. 

You, Mr. Editor, have already drawn 
attention to some of the inaccuracies of 
Anderson’s allegations. [ need hardly 
point out that people like Anderson, 
whose job is to try to maintain the 
myth of white supremacy in Africa 
and, indeed, in the world, are really 
blind and live in a false world. They 
see nothing good in the African status, 
for fear that if the success of any Afri- 
can state were to be publicized, the myth 
of white supremacy would collapse. 
This self-deception which covers Rho- 
desia and South Africa is in fact the 
surest way to the inevitable doom to 
which these countries are heading. 

It is patently absurd to allege that 
Kenyatta was a mass murderer. Mr. 
Anderson’s allegations against the per- 
son of Mr. Kenyatta are not news. It is 
part of the old campaign which even 
the British, who used it to defend their 
suppression of Kenyans during the 
1952-61 state of emergency, have aban- 
doned. ... But even if one were to ac- 
cept the procedure and findings of the 
infamous Kapenguria Trial, more than 
10 years ago—one would still question 
Mr. Anderson’s assertions. For exam- 
ple Mr. Kenyatta was arrested in 1952 
and released 10 years later. How could 
he have taken part in or masterminded 
crimes committed during his imprison- 
ment? ... Today Kenyatta does not 
live in a maximum-security castle: he 
lives in the countryside and travels ex- 
tensively addressing large rallies. The 
African people are not blind, and they 
recognize Kenyatta as their true leader, 
who is serving them in their struggle 
for better living standards. . . . 

The impression that Anderson wants 
to give of independent Kenya asa coun- 
try which is not growing and which 
cannot stand on its feet alone is an- 
other falsehood intended to protect the 
myth of white supremacy... . Since 
1963, the year of Independence, Kenya 
has made major strides in all fields. To- 
tal exports have increased from £70.8 
million in 1963 to £81.5 million in 
1965; G.D.P. has risen from £259 mil- 
lion in 1963 to an estimated £310 mil- 
lion in 1966; the value of marketed 
produce from the small farm sector, 
i.e., African peasants, has increased 
from £11.6 million to £14.5 million 
over the same period, and for 1966 it is 
estimated that the figure will be over 
£19 million; gross capital formation 
has risen from £30.9 million in 1963 to 
an estimated £47 million in 1966; sec- 
ondary school enrollment in Forms 
I-IV has risen from 30,000 in 1963 to 
59,526 in 1966 while enrollment in 
Forms V-VI has risen from 1,112 to 
2,304 over the same period, and enroll- 
ment in primary schools from 891,550 
to well over one million; the number of 
secondary schools has actually doubled 
between 1963 and 1966 while Haram- 
bee secondary schools (i.e., schools 
built by the people themselves on self- 
help basis) now number well over 100; 
in the effort to speed our manpower 
development program no school fee is 


now paid for the last two years of sec- 
ondary schooling; government recur- 
rent revenue has increased from £46.8 
million in 1962-63 to an estimated 
£59.9 million in 1965-66; employment 
has risen from 533,300 in 1963 to 
594,000 in 1965; wheat production has 
increased from 111,689 tons in 1962-63 
to 152,316 tons in 1965-66 while maize 
production after the recent serious 
drought which forced us to import 
maize from U.S.A. has now risen so 
dramatically that we have large sur- 
pluses—nearly 3,000,000 bags. In the 
field of social services, free medical at- 
tention for all children and outpatients 
has been introduced; electrification of 
rural towns is proceeding satisfactorily; 
there are numerous schemes of water 
supply, not only for the small towns 
but also in villages and farm holdings; 
urban housing for Africans has been 
increased and is still being increased. 
Our determination to correct the er- 
rors and injustices of colonialism cov- 
ers every field. For instance, during co- 
lonialism in the city of Nairobi the Af- 
rican locations were neglected—there 
were no roads, street lighting, recrea- 
tional facilities, schools or even ade- 
quate and hygienic public facilities. To- 
day all these have been provided, and 
are a standard feature of new housing 
projects in all our towns. ... Ander- 
son’s statement that “‘scarcely a build- 
ing has been added [to Nairobi] since 
Kenya got its independence”’ is so false 
that one feels quite sure that Anderson 
has not visited Nairobi. . . . Building 
activity in Nairobi, both for residen- 
tial and non-residential buildings, is 
now booming and this year two inter- 
national hotel projects will start—in 
fact work on one has already started. 
The estimated cost of building plans 
approved by the Nairobi City Council 
rose from £2.2 million in 1963 to £3.7 
million in 1965. 
If Kenya were a sinking country, 
there would be no foreign investors 
coming here to establish new projects. 
In fact, since Independence, Kenya has 
established a very good name and im- 
age abroad, and this has led to a tre- 
mendous recovery in private invest- 
ment. It has also led to a fantastic 
growth of the tourist industry—for 
example while tourists only numbered 
49,920 in 1962, in 1965 the number was 
81,448, and in the first half of 1966 the 
number was 48,532—an increase of 
36% over the same period in 1965.... 
In Kenya, thanks to our President’s 
wisdom and love of his neighbor, in- 
dependence has not resulted in any vin- 
dictive measures against the immigrant 
races. In his address on the day Kenya 
achieved her independence, Kenyatta 
told the nation to ferget the past. He 
urged all the Kenya citizens to work 
together and in harmony for the future. 
This has been achieved. The longer the 
Rhodesian settlers continue to exploit 
the Africans and block their efforts for 
political rights and social justice, the 
less likely will that unhappy country be 
able to have a smooth transition from 
colonialism to independence under ma- 
jority rule. 
T. J. MBoya 
Secretary-General of the Kenya 
African National Union 
Minister for Economic Planning 
and Development 

Nairobi, Kenya 
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All over the world, on six continents, 

in over 120 countries, on more than 

90 airlines, the swing is to Rothmans 
King Size. The reason is not hard to find: 
Rothmans extra length, finer filter 

and the best tobacco money can buy 
give you true King Size flavour. 
Rothmans King Size really satisfies. 
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3000 years old! 
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Multicolored batik, painted by and 


From Ceylon, all of Asia is within your reach 


U.T.A. is the only airline 
that flies you to Ceylon and 
plans your stay there 


One day, Solomon the Great desired the most sumptuous jewel imaginable as a gift for the 
Queen of Sheba. He sent for it to Ceylon, isiand of rubies, sapphires, emeraids and 
turquoises... a magical! spot in the Indian Ocean. 


Ceylon the magnificent 
Endowed with a thousand natural beauty spots and fringed with golden beaches, rich in 
history and treasures ..f *he past, land of elephants, home of the world's finest tea, Ceylon 
dazzles all those who go there, even if only for the briefest stay. 
U.T.A. brings within your reach all the marvels of this amazing island, and even plans your 
stay there: 
You will visit Colombo — the Fort, center of town 
where the elephants dance for you. 
Today, an excursion ‘9 Galle: beaches, palm-trees, coral reefs, a fishing village with 
impressive fortifications. Tomorrow, Ratnapura, city of gems... Kandy, ancient citadel of 
the Ceylonese kings .. Negombo, a fishing port... temples... palaces... frescoes. You will 
fall a little more in love with Ceylon every day. 


. Pettah, the colorful marketplace... Dehiwela, 


U.T.A. will take you there 


Barely 11 hours separate Colombo from Paris, and it’s only a few hours from there to Phnom- 
Penh, Singapore, Bombay, Bangkok. A visit to Ceylon is not only a marvelous dream come 
true, but also a stepping stone to many other destinations served by U.T.A.’s DC 8 fleet. 
And the first few dazzling hours you spend there will.make you want to come back again. 


See vour travel agent or the nearest U.T.A. office. 


SU] fi jetways to your dreamland 
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LETTERS continued 


IRAN AND THE ROMANS 
Sirs: 

One can agree with your correspond- 
ent, Mr. E. Djazayeri (Dec. 26 issue) 
that the Iranian community is one of the 
oldest still living in the world and that 
Iranian civilization has never been 
crushed out by any foreign influence, 
though he on his part should admit 
that with the Arab conquest of the 
Sassanid Empire (636-651) the ancient 
faith of Persia, founded by Zoroaster 
more than a millennium before, yielded 
to the Moslem one. Moreover, it should 
not be forgotten that Iranian freedom 
was largely the result of Roman policy 
as defined by Augustus, and not of 
Persian strength. This view is support- 
ed by the writers of the article on Persia 
in the Encyclopaedia Britannica. 

In his keenness to disprove your 
statement that during the period of 
restoration of the Roman world (268— 
305 A.D.) ‘‘the Persians were defeated” 
(Nov. 14 issue), Mr. Djazayeri has given 
a long list of Persian victories, thus cre- 
ating the impression, however unwill- 
ingly, that Persia was equal if not su- 
perior to Rome in war. It is true that 
the Persians succeeded in winning sev- 
eral battles against the Romans, but 
the statement in LiFe International re- 
mains also historically correct. In fact, 
during the war of 297-298, the armies 
of Diocletian inflicted such a heavy de- 
feat on the Sassanid king Narse that he 
actually lost his war chest and harem. 
For 40 years after this, Rome occupied 
Northern Mesopotamia and Armenia 
was reduced to a vassal state. 

In general Roman victories far out- 
balanced the Persian ones and while the 
Persians never took the Roman capi- 
tal, the Persian one, Ctesiphon. was 
taken several times by the Romans 
(Trajan, 116; Avidius Cassius, Marcus 
Aurelius’ general, 164; Septimus Seve- 
rus, 200; Carus, 284). It 1s my opinion 
that if there had existed some young, 
ordinarily capable Roman general de- 
termined to conquer the East, Persia 
would have fallen to Rome. 

There is one point on which | must 
entirely agree with your correspondent, 
namely the fascination of your series 
on the Romans and the service you 
have rendered to history and culture. 

PAUL CARUANA CURRAN 
Valletta, Malta 


> The foregoing letter was accom- 
panied by the following: 


Sirs: 

IT enclose a letter to the editors from 
my son, Paul, who is only 15 years of 
age and tremendously keen on all An- 
cient History, particularly Roman. He 
does not know I have written this to 
you, as he does not wish to appear 
boastful about his age and feels that 
his letter must depend on its own merits. 

M. CARUANA CURRAN 


GERMANY 


Sirs: 


The author of ‘‘Germany in Meta- 
morphosis” (Lire International, Dec. 
12) is looking on a too black side. The 
NPD is not as strong and dangerous a 
signal in Germany as he apparently 
sees it. 

There do not come new Hitlers. This 
party will never reach a position that 
could operate on our country or Eu- 
rope or world politics in any form. 

The best commentary to the sudden 
“*success”’ of NPD was given by a Ger- 
man paper in the title: “‘The Babbitts 
marching up.’’ We, of course, must 
not lose sight of those Babbitts and 
their sometimes Nazi-like ideas. Never- 


theless, their influence and possible 
power have been estimated too high. 

DIETER SPANOWSKY 
Hamburg, West Germany 


Sirs: 

Although I am no admirer of the 
new NPD, I must admit that in some 
measure these people are right. Ger- 
many’s complex of being the sole sinner 
of World War II should now be thrown 
overboard definitely. Our good will can 
be testified thoroughly to the world by 
our intense efforts during the now nu- 
merous post-war years. 

Perhaps the new government will re- 
alize this too and act accordingly. Then, 
of this I am quite sure, in Germany 
there will be no ground for ultras. 

BERT MEYRER 
Hahn /Ts., Germany 


Sirs: 

I am one of those members of the 
young generation of today’s Germany 
(24) who sympathize with the National 
Democratic Party. Since I served with 
ihe Bundeswehr for six years, from 1960 
to 1966, let me briefly try to show cause, 
why particularly many young soldiers 
are inclinedto give the NPD their vote. 

But above al] I want to emphasize 
that we do not want a comeback of 
Nazism—we want to maintain democ- 
racy in Germany at any price! 

All we want is a little bit more na- 
tional pride and dignity. We cannot 
blame the National Democrats for the 
fact that a number of their executive 
committee are ex-Nazis, when a certain 
Herr Globke, who supported Hitler’s 
racial law in the Dritte Reich, was an 
intimate of the former Chancellor Ade- 
nauer and when even the new federal 
Chancellor Kiesinzer was at least a for- 
mal member of the Nazi party from 
1933 until 1945, 

The German soldiers who support 
the NPD today simply do not want 
Germany to be treated as a second- 
class nation any longer. 

A few examples: 

NATO-member Germany is not al- 
lowed to take part in NATO-maneu- 
vers on Norwegian territory. 

NATO-member Germany has to ask 
its allies’ permission to build warships 
over a certain size. 

Germany, whose scientists were the 
first to realize the atom-splitting, and 
that has bound itself never to produce 
nuclear weapons, is refused the right of 
co-determination over the foreign nu- 
clear weapons on its own territory. 

We are prepared to stay inthe NATO 
and do our duty but we demand equal 
rights! 

Moreover, we do not want Germany 
to be treated as an underdeveloped 
country. 

In the *40s Germany was the only 
country producing and using jet air- 
crafts. In 1966 there is not a single Ger- 
man jet fighter in the Luftwaffe, but 
American, British and Italian ones... . 

German scientists developed one of 
the world’s best supersonic jet fighters 
—for Fgypt. Why can the Egyptian 
Air Force fly a German aircraft but 
not the German Luftwaffe? 

We want to be a sincere friend and 
partner to our allies and all the other 
democratic countries in the world. A 
partner—not a satellite. 

EcKART HARTER 
Gottingen, West Germany 


>» Although German soldiers do not 
participate in NATO maneuvers in 
Norway, German officers are sta- 
tioned at NATO’s North Europe 
headquarters near Oslo.—ED. 
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with one of its 
seventeen regional editions. 


LIFE Asia for instance— 
reaching one of the world's 


important, growing markets. 


through LIFE International.... 
or selecting a particular market 
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The 


Scene 


GORI 


A Place Where Stalin 
Is Still a Good Joe 


‘The fruit pickers lolled in the high 
grass at the edge of the park, eating 
onion sandwiches and drinking blood- 
red Madjari wine from a 10-gallon 
jug. The sound of their laughter car- 
ried across the tiny Kura River and 
echoed off the Cross of Gori, a steep 
hill bearing the name of a plain, long- 
disused chapel hidden in the woods. 

The workers were going through 
the Georgian ritual of toasting every- 
thing and everybody—their families, 
their children, the world, the defeat 
of Nazi Germany and—most espe- 
cially—the commander-in-chief who 
had won the war for them, Joseph 
Stalin. “Long live Stalin!”’ cried one. 
“To peace!” exclaimed another. He 
turned his emptied glass upside down 
and the wine trickled between his 
knuckles and down over his wrist. 
“Let our enemies drop their blood as 
this glass drops its wine,” he said. 

“Agreed!” they shouted in unison, 
and someone heaved the gigantic jug 
into position for another round be- 
fore returning to the fruit groves. The 
lunch hour had been a long one, and 
the sun was already casting the hill’s 
shadow across the park. The town of 
Gori, however, was still bathed in 
sunlight. A group of sightseers from 
a tour bus were aiming cameras at 
the 40-foot bronze statue of Stalin 
before the local party headquarters. 
Another tour had already clustered 
around a wood two-room peasant cot- 
tage, under a glass roof supported by 
marble columns and bearing a bronze 
plaque that read: JOSEPH V. STALIN 
WAS BORN HERE DECEMBER 21, 1879, 
AND SPENT HIS CHILDHOOD HERE 
UNTIL 1893. 

One room was bare except for por- 
traits of Stalin, Lenin and Stalin’s 
parents. The other contained a bed, 
table and chair. On the table were a 
copper samovar, an oil lamp, a water 
jug with a drinking glass and two 
wood candlesticks. Near the samovar 
was a cluster of acacia blossoms, a 
tribute from some local citizen. 

Gori, which means mountain in 
Russian, is half town, half peasant 
village, with 40,000 inhabitants. It 
lies 55 miles west of Tbilisi, capital 
of Soviet Georgia. Gori boasts a cot- 
ton factory, several lumberyards, in- 
numerable vineyards, a “B” league 
soccer team, a champion wrestler and 
a female worker in the cotton mill 
who at 20 is amember of the Georgian 
Supreme Soviet. 


The town’s written history goes 
back 2,500 years, but archeologists 
say they can trace its roots back 
about twice that far. It is the oldest 
community in Georgia. Townspeople 
point with pride to a succession of 
Georgian poets, conquerors and rev- 
olutionaries who had their beginnings 
here—men such as Georgii Saakadze, 
who drove out the Persian hordes in 
1623; the 19th Century poets Pur- 
tseladze and Mgaloblishvili, and the 
early Bolshevik Lado Ketskhoveli, 
who is credited with teaching Stalin 
the rudimentary tricks of the revo- 
lution-makers’ trade. But Iosif Vis- 
sarionovich Dzhugashvili, the shoe- 
maker’s son who took the name Stalin 
and went on to become dictator of 
the Soviet Union, is Gori’s favorite 
and most famous son. There has been 
no blotting out of his name here. In a 
nation whose people have been taught 
to associate the name of Stalin with 
bloody purges, the cult of personality 
and the murder of millions of Soviet 
citizens, Gori claims the sole remain- 
ing statue of Stalin on public view. 
And that is not all. Streets and parks 
bear his verboten name. A museum, 
whose tower is visible from any point 
in town, proudly displays Stalin por- 
traits, Stalin statuary and assorted 
revolutionary memorabilia. In an- 
other museum of local lore, a bust 
of Stalin at the age of 20 competes 
with one of Lenin. Paintings depict 
Stalin battling Czarist emissaries, 
Stalin giving his canteen of water 
to peasant prisoners and Stalin as a 
schoolboy marching off to the local 
church school where he started his 
education. 


When the word went out 10 years 
ago across the Soviet Union to tear 
down the monuments and obliterate 
the cult of the dictator, Gori refused. 
Khrushchey’s famous speech de- 
nouncing its favorite son as a mur- 
derous paranoid and vicious criminal 
came as a shock to Gori, as it did to 
the entire republic of Georgia. Geor- 
gia is known for its nationalistic fer- 
vor and its feeling of separatism from 
and superiority to its Russian neigh- 
bors to the north. Georgia was proud 
of the Stalin it had created and re- 
acted angrily to the downgrading of 
its hero. Even in Georgia, though, 
most cities went along with Khru- 
shchev and renamed their Stalin 
Streets and Stalin Parks and tore 
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Click! You’ve got it! That once in a lifetime picture. Everything’s there—action, 
impact, story. It’s a perfect picture—yours and Nikkormat’s. 


New Nikkormat makes good photography easier than ever before. It eliminates all 
the uncertainties, makes you the master of every situation. 


Nikkormat’s built-in through-the-lens light meter gives perfect exposure, perfect pic- 
tures every time. New design makes every control fall comfortably to your fingertips. 
Every setting can be made at eye level... You never lose sight of your subject— 
catch the exact expression, pose, or action you want. And, adding the ultimate in 
precision and versatility, Nikkormat gives you a choice of some 30 world famous 
Nikkor lenses, plus a full range of close-up and macro-photography equipment. 


If you want professional standards of photography at a reasonable price, see 
Nikkormat at your dealer’s soon. 


It’s made by Nikon—it has to be good. 





NIPPON KOGAKU K.K. Nihonbashi, Tokyo, Japan 
NIKON AG Zurich, Switzerland/NIPPON KOGAKU (USA) INC. New York, U.S.A. 
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It’s a refreshing world with SKOL 


Say SKOL ... and quench your thirst with this new International 
beer, now brewed to the same exacting standards all round the 
world. Say SKOL again and discover how clear and refreshing 
a really good beer can be. Say SKOL — the International beer. 
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Skol 

International 

is now in Canada -— 
brewed by Labatt’s 
Ontario 

Breweries Limited 
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automated electronic water softener 
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Other automatic water Fully Automated. Just as a thermostat 
detects the need for heat, Aqua-Sensor 


softeners are recharged at detects the need for soft water. No timer 

pre-set times. But because clocks to set, switches to flip, or buttons 
to push. Ever. 

household water usage 


varies, recharging can Unlimited Soft Water. If house guests 


arrive, if you have extra loads of washing, 


be too soon or too [ate. if the bath and shower are extra-busy— 
Bs no problem. You always get clear, filtered 
New Aqua-Sensor keeps Be Bt 


pace with your water 
Efficient, Economical. If you are away 


demands— never lets for a day, or on vacation for a month— 
no problem. Aqua-Sensor does not 


you run out of soft 
recharge. If the hardness of your water 


water, yet never supply varies—same answer. Aqua- 


recharges needlessly. Sensor recharges only when needed. 
Saves salt, saves water. 


How Aqua-Sensor Works. There are 
two sensors located at the bottom of the 
ion-exchange resin bed. When_ hard 
water reaches the upper sensor, the 
lower sensor is still immersed in softened 
water. The sensors electronically detect 
the difference and signal the solid-state 
controller. At the proper time, the unit 
automatically recharges. 


Nothing Else Like It. You'll be tempted 
to call our new product Edison or 
Eintsein. For a demonstration of its revo- 
lutionary new water softening genius, 
call your authorized Culligan Distributor. 


CULLIGAN MARK 3 FOR INDUSTRY! NEW 
WITH AQUA-SENSOR | HI-FLO5AQUA-SENSOR g 
Features a separate Saves up to 36% 


plastic salt storage on salt and water. 
container. Purchase or lease. ® 
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down their Stalin monuments, de- 
spite grumbling among members of 
the older generation who had gone 
into the battles of World War II 
shouting Stalin’s name. 

But Gori refused to change any- 
thing. Loyalty to the dictator who 
had been born in the two-room peas- 
ant shack was so intense that some 
officials feared bloodshed should 
anyone force the townspeople to for- 
sake the local god. And so Moscow 
let Gori have its way. Today citizens 
lay wreaths at the base of the statue 
every March 5, the anniversary of 
Stalin’s death. The townspeople re- 
peat all the Stalin legends fondly. 
They recall that at 14 Stalin wrote 
a poem about love that was consid- 
ered the best 19th Century Georgian 
poem written by an adolescent. They 
remember his mother, a seamstress, 
as a woman of great charity, who in 
her old age treated former noble- 
women with a kindness and love that 
matched in intensity the scorn with 
which they had treated her before the 
revolution. And they remember the 
friends Stalin had among the Ortho- 
dox priests who gave him shélter from 
hostile Czarist elements during his 
early years as a revolutionary. 


Opening ¥~ 
April 22nd4 . 
The Hotel 

Sheraton-du Ca 


On the bay of Ajaccio near Napoleon’s birthplace: 
the Hotel Sheraton-du Cap, commanding one of 
the sun-drenched Mediterranean’s most beau- 
tiful views. The Sheraton-du Cap offers luxurious 
guest rooms, delectable dining and sport in 
endless variety .. . tennis, skin-diving, yachting, 
water skiing. Regular airline service to Corsica. 
Also ferries daily from Marseilles and Nice. 

For reservations see your Travel Agent. Or call 
the Sheraton Reservation Office: In Paris, 
073.3865; In London, WEStern 7536 or 9822; 

In Brussels, 18.26.24 or 17.18.01; In Frankfurt, | 
29/22/15 o0r 29/23/14. 
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65) HOTEL SHERATON-DU CAP] 


Porticcio — Golfe D’Ajaccio — Corsica 

140 SHERATON HOTELS THROUGHOUT THE WORLD. 
Givi, the guide I hired to show 
me the town, was full of Stalin lore. 
During a drive through the narrow, 
shady streets where our cabbie picked 
his way among stray pigs, chickens 
and an occasional cow, he explained 
that Stalin unfortunately never re- 
turned to Gori after his departure 
at 14 to a Thilisi school. But then, he 
asked, had Napoleon ever returned to 
Corsica? No, Stalin had thought a re- 
turn to his native town might mark 
him as a Georgian nationalist. 

Errors? Givi pondered my question 
about Stalin’s rule. “No,” he said, “I 
wouldn’t call them errors. He made a 
few mistakes, yes. But Khrushchev 
had good words for him, and even 
Brezhnev today has said some fine 
things about him.” The cab driver 
was more unequivocal. “Stalin,” he 
said, “did more for Russia than 
Khrushchev. Stalin put the whole 
country together, and Khrushchev 
tore it apart. We never had enough 
bread when Khrushchev was in com- 
mand. No, Stalin was always right. 
No one around here is afraid to 
have his portrait hanging on the wall 
or his statue out on the lawn.” The 
cab driver shrugged off questions 
about purges and murders. “Not im- 
portant,” he said. “He was still 
a great man.” 

The only contradictory note came 
from the friendly inebriate leaning 
on the parapet of an old fortress over- 
looking the city. Making it clear at 





What 8-year old 
American Bourbon 
is the toast 

of Europe? 


Kentucky Tavern Bourbon, of 
course. The 8-year Old Smoothie 
from America’s most distin- 
guished distillery. Why pay as 
much for 4- or 6-year old Bour- 
bon when you can have 8-year 
old Kentucky Tavern? The taste 
is worthy of any occasion. 


Re 
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Kentucky Straight Bourbon Whiskey—86 proof. 


GORI 


the outset that he was a Russian and 
not a Georgian, he said, “‘Don’t be 
fooled for a minute. Only about half 
of the Georgians think much about 
Stalin today. He didn’t do much for 
Georgia. Khrushchev, on the other 
hand, while a fool, did a number of 
good deeds.” 

If Gori in 1956 was unenthusiastic 
about the word from Moscow, it is 
not much moved now by official Rus- 
sia’s recent second thoughts regard- 
ing the Stalinist period. Under the 
Brezhnev-Kosygin leadership, Sta- 
lin’s picture has reappeared in the 
history books in connection with his 
positive role as commander-in-chief 
during World War II. Two of his 
books, Marxism and the National 
Question and Problems of Leninism, 
are back on the official reading lists. 
The general effort in the last two 
years has been, in effect, not to raise 
the ghost of Stalinism but to give the 
man credit where credit is due, to re- 
assess the history of his 30 years more 
objectively. But even this limited re- 
appraisal has raised objections among 
some elements of Soviet society. Be- 
fore last March’s 23rd Party Congress, 
it had been rumored that the former 
dictator might be officially restored 
to some of his former glory. Twenty- 
seven intellectuals signed a petition 
urging the Communist party’s Cen- 
tral Committee not to take any such 
action. In Gori such debate is aca- 
demic. “To us,” said Givi the guide, 
“it doesn’t make a bit of difference.” 

Givi’s friend Vaso Kobadze, a fore- 
man in the cotton plant and winner 
of dozens of socialist labor awards, 
was similarly unmoved by the new 
thinking in Moscow. When he toast- 
ed Stalin that night at a banquet in 
his half-finished two-story cement- 
block home on the edge of town, his 
eyes sparkled and his voice shook 
with emotion. The toasts had fol- 
lowed the usual Georgian course: to 
the family, to the parents, to guests, 
to children, to brothers and sisters, 
to those killed in the war, to those 
who had returned from the war and 
then—“To Stalin, the great com- 
mander-in-chief.” Vaso’s 13-year-old 
son Guram, a pleasant-faced boy who 
refilled the glasses with wine drawn 
from a large urn sunk in the back- 
yard, stood by quietly, observing the 
camaraderie of his elders. After the 
concluding toasts to the guests, some- 
one asked Guram what he wanted to 
be when he grew up. The boy, with- 
out a moment’s thought, replied: 
“Prime minister.” There was an in- 
stant’s silence; then his father burst 
into laughter and the rest followed 
his lead. “Lack of ambition,” said 
one of the guests, “has never been a 
trademark of children from Gori.” 


by Peter Young 
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Uhu does 


Friedrich Schmidt 
like Rinderschmorbraten 
somuch? — 


Because Frau Schmidt cooks it wit 


Beef dishes like Rinderschmorbraten are really hearty and 
delicious with New Zealand Beef. Careful natural rearing 
means that it’s young and lean with just the right amount of 
fat to ensure tenderness. No wonder New Zealand Beef is 
becoming so popular all over Europe — it’s just about the 
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h New Zealand Beef—bound to be tender 


best you can buy. Look for the brand mark, and ask for New 
Zealand Beef by name. Frau Schmidt always does. For more 
information write to: New Zealand Meat Producers Board, 
Chancery House, Chancery Lane, London W.C.2, England. 
Telex 21261. 








































On Iberia Air Lines of Spain 


only the plane gets more attention. than you. 


On Iberia Air Lines of Spain 
the wrench comes first, 
then the rose. 

The wrench stands for the 
careful way all Iberia planes 
are serviced. It also stands 
for the skill of Iberia pilots 
with millions of miles 
of experience. 

Next in importance is 
the rose. It represents the 
gracious way all Iberia people 
delight in showing their 
passengers what Spanish 
hospitality really means. 

The wrench and the rose. 
No wonder Iberia is the 
fastest growing name in 
international air travel. 

For complete flight 
information see the man who 
knows travel best—your travel 
agent or call your nearest 
Iberia ticket office. 
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Now advertisers can choose 
between covering the world 
through LIFE International.... 
or selecting a particular market 
with one of its 
seventeen regional editions. 


LIFE Japan for instance — 
reaching one of the world's 
important, growing markets. 
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PINNOGE 


FINANCE COMPANY (GREAT 
BRITAIN) LTD. 


INTEREST PAID SIX MONTHLY 


(can be paid without deduction of tax) 


6 months notice of withdrawal earns 
these interest rates 


MINIMUM DEPOSIT £100 NO FEES 


Pinnock Finance Co. (G.B.) Ltd. is a mem- 
ber of the Pinnock International Group, 
established 1891, manufacturers and dis- 
tributors of commercial and domestic 
Electrical Appliances. Pinnock Finance Co. 
provides finance for member companies of 
the Group which operate in S.E. Asia, 
Australia, Europe and the United Kingdom 
and is currently expanding into new areas. 


POST THIS COUPON NOW FOR DETAILS 2 








: The Secretary, Pinnock Finance Co. (Great 
Britain) Ltd., Pinnock House, 254/256 Belsize 
Road, London N.W.6. Please send me fully Descrip- 
tive Booklet on how to open a Deposit Account. 
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Look at an Asahi Pentax before you 
invest in a fine camera. Hold one. 
Handle it. Get it in shooting position. 
Note how remarkably well-balanced it is. 
Look through the crystal clear, eye-level 
viewfinder. Try the precise, functionally 
located controls. Feel the satin-smooth 
chrome—the richly grained leather. 
Notice the small, compact size. 

The choice of professionals, both the 
Asahi Pentax “Spotmatic” (with built-in 
Through-The-Lens, light meter) and 

the “SV” are the smallest of all 35mm 
single-lens reflex cameras. 

They’re lightweight, yet each is a highly 
durable, incredibly precise machine that 
lets you take magnificent pictures. 

Get hold of one soon. It’s all you need 
for a lifetime of photographic pleasure. 


a | ASAHI 
® PENTAX 


Honeywell Pentax in U.S.A. and Mexico 
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; a Yevtushenko, the Sovi- 


et Union’s_ best-established anti- 
Establishment poet, recently visited 
the U.S. for six weeks to “get the 
feel of the country, not just with the 
mind but with the skin.” He was 
commissioned by LIFE to put those 
sensations, mental and tactile, into 
poetry. The two works that he pro- 
duced concern the two parts of 
the U.S. that offered the greatest 
contrast to his poet’s skin: Hawaii, 
whose siren sun and easy ways left 
him essentially cold, and Alaska, 
whose icy weather warmed his Sibe- 
rian heart. The poems, at right and 
on page 12, were translated for Lire 
by John Updike, the novelist and 
poet, who visited Yevtushenko dur- 
ing a 1964 tour of the Soviet Union. 


YEVTUSHENKO 


Photographed by ENRICO SARSINI 
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Tropic sun and island hospitali- 
ty bathed Yevtushenko when he 
flew into Hawaii. He received the 
traditional leis, swam, eyed the 
sunbathers on Waikiki Beach— 
and promptly set about exer- 
cising to ward off the softness 
that he feels spoils life in Hawaii. 


THE RESTAURANT FOR TWO 


Honolulu, 

you loll dreamily on your back in a silver-black nowhere. 
The breeze moves moons 

Across the waves and along your mermaidenly thighs. 
Ubiquitous scintillation. 

Like a savage you love glinting trinkets in shopwindows. 
Like brooches 

great ships ride pinned in your watery hair. 
In heedless brown hands 

you shuffle Yanks, Japs and cards from Down Under. 
You dance, 

and tiny gilded fish tinkle in your heels. 
A Scots laird 

in a multicolored kilt reels with you, drooling, 
and lubriciously 

slips his hand under somebody’s skirt, not his own. 
But a modest hut, 

a “Restaurant a deux,” on its pilings of palm 
like a gnome on stilts 

has attained to the stars, a unique toy temple. 
No aérial 

tops its comical cap of green leaves. 
Within, the walls 

are woven of bamboo and mystery, and what takes place 
is hush-hush. 

A “boy,” Malayan, smirking, fetches up the stairway 
baked shark’s fin 

steeped in pineapple, golden through and through. 
Two places set. 

Two candles. Two conspirators. Two fugitives. 
Into each other’s eyes 

as if into cathedrals they have fled the world’s bedlam. 
It’s shaky in here, 

it’s rickety as a Chinese lantern. Maybe it’s wrong. 
It’s false, sure. 

That is to say, it’s substanceless—and still, so pleasant! 
The samba’s throb, 

the stars’ murmuring, the thunder from the breakwater 
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tells in two poems 
about his visit to 





all for these two. 

Gladly I would beat it to that Restaurant a deux. 
I would crush 

my glass of flat champagne and shout to the sourpussed mob: 
“I am dying, 

you bore me so. I yearn for the Restaurant 4 deux.” 
Oh no, you say? 

One must do this, do that, but never, never the other? 
I am fed up. 

I am tired to death. I want in to the Restaurant a deux. 
Reconsider? 

Struggle on, be committed? Oh, I gave it a whack—so what? 
That little hut 

has shown me the answer, the exit, the Restaurant a deux. 
Let them judge me! 

I’m off! And yet, running away .. . is cowardly stuff. 
WHAT WOULD HAPPEN 

IF EVERYONE WERE TO HIDE IN A RESTAURANT A DEUX?! 
That’s no way out, 

in an epoch of crying wounds, to seek shelter from ennui 
in a gnome-home, 

in the tresses and lips of another, in her knees and brow. 
A demon’s whisper 

impels us to flee; we cannot comprehend 
that after flight 

it is worse than before to be a galley-slave. 
... Amid the stars, 

they sit as in a dainty boat, having had their fun, at peace, 
two fugitives: 

while below them life with its dogs like a sheriff waits. 
The Malayan 

daydreams at the foot of the sacrosanct stairway 
and scornfully 

feels a stir of pity for such hollow innocence. 
He observes 

a half-hour remains to closing time (then, scram!) 
and switches on 

the birdsong tape-recorded to lend the illusion of paradise. 


Translated by Joun UppikE 


AMERICA 


In New York, Yevtushenko 
boned up on his English (right) 
while riding to a poetry reading. 
Below, he walked near Union 
Square and (at bottom) got a 
brief taste of straphanging on 
the subway. He was amazed to 
hear many Americans had never 
seen a real live poet. “If you 
ride the Moscow subway,” he 
said, “you'll find scores of men 
and women clutching their Ma- 
yakovsky and Pushkin. Com- 
pare that with what you read 
on your American subways!” 




















‘I must speak 


Seeing America with Yevtushenko is “‘like 
riding double-saddle on a cyclone,” in the 
words of an American friend who accom- 
panied the poet on a 23,000-mile journey of 
discovery. Along the way he paused eight 





times—at an average of $1,000 a pause—to 
give dramatic readings of his poetry and to 
sample such diverse phenomena of U.S. cul- 
ture as a steel mill near Buffalo, a coal mine 
near Pittsburgh, Seattle’s Space Needle, a 
dogsled ride outside of Fairbanks, the surf- 


board life at Waikiki, a San Francisco cable 


you something. We must be together’ 


car and the Las Vegas gaming tables. With 
his poet’s curiosity and a striking lack of in- 
hibition, he buttonholed people wherever he 
went, saying, ““We must be together, you 
and I. | must speak you something.” Then 
he would plunge into intimate conversation: 
“Please call me Zhenya. . . . Do you feel 
guilty having so much when the world is 
starving? ... Tell me, what do you think is 
the meaning of life?”” He mooched cigarets 
(“Other people’s taste better’), danced 
with the energy of a member of the Moiseyev 


troupe, charmed women with outrageously 
corny compliments (“You're the Blue Angel 
of the sky,” he told a blue-eyed airline stew- 
ardess) and flustered some he considered too 
décolleté by saying, “I question your moral 
quality.” 

He liked Americans, although he found 
their smiles too ready and too little felt. He 
admired America’s technology, its cigarets 
and Dinah Shore singing Everybody Loves 
a Lover. He took a dim view of U.S. smog, 
rock ’n’ roll, journalists, television, private 





charity and what he called “the false pa- 
rading of sex.”” He was much impressed by 
the land itself: ‘SAmericans should make a 
movie on the beauty of your country, show- 
ing how much you have instead of how lit- 
tle, like in most of your movies. I had no idea 
there was all this.” Having been brought 
up in Siberia, he had no trouble picking 
out his favorite part of the U.S.—Alaska. 
He left the U.S. with a major regret: to get 
from eastern Russia to western U.S. “we 
have to go all the way around the world.” 
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Ata reception after a reading at 
the Library of Congress, Zhenya 
gaily shouldered a couple of cats. 


Always eager to meet workers 
(“They are the ones I respect— 
literary people have no moral 
fiber and no brains compared to 
them’), Yevtushenko donned a 
hard hat (right) to visit the Beth- 
lehem Steel plant at Lackawan- 
na, N.Y., near Buffalo. In the 
cafeteria he chatted with steel- 
workers (below). One of them, 
John Markovich, who earns $ 

a week as a strip mill laborer, in- 
vited him home for dinner, and 
Yevtushenko happily accepted. 


Over dinner (near right) he dis- 
cussed U.S. and Soviet life with 
Mr. and Mrs. Markovich. He 
learned that they pay a week’s 
salary each month for their three- 
bedroom house in a look-alike 
development. When he heard the 
mortgage had 28 more years to 
run, he appeared shocked and 
said, “Living on credit you are 
no longer a freeman.” Markovich 
replied that it was better than 
living in a slum apartment until 
one could afford a house. Zhenya 
won his hosts’ hearts when he 
asked to see their six-month- 
old son Paul and tenderly held 
the infant in his arms (far right). 





A friendly kinship with 
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workmen, a dim view of Alaskans a go-go 





Although he was pained (above, 
left) by a young people’s hang- 
out in the Arctic Circle city of 
Kotzebue, in which youngsters 
smoked and got drunk to high- 
ly amplified rock ’n’ roll, Yevtu- 
shenko found himself right at 
home in Alaska. An indefatiga- 
ble shopper (after the tour he 
shipped home 16 cases of acquisi- 
tions), he rammaged through the 
Anchorage airport shop for sou- 
venirs (above, right). Visiting the 
Kotzebue home of Father Spole- 
tini, a Catholic priest, he delight- 
edly listened to a shortwave Mos- 
cow broadcast beamed from Si- 
beria, only 55 miles from Alaska. 
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At Point Hope, Alaska, an Eskimo 
village, Zhenya fortified himself 
against cold with a nip of vodka. 


A BALLAD 


Night. The town of Fairbanks sleeps, 
exhausted. But invisible 
squeakings walk the snowy streets 
cloaked in hides and wool. 
Wearing the face of an adolescent 
and a painted caribou parka, 
an Eskimo strip-tease artiste 
hurries to work in a bar. 
Drunken fliers from the air base, 
aching for a shack-up, 
ruttish louts, brave buddies, 
throw snowballs at her back. 
But she in darkness carries 
her frozen breath 
through the leers like a pure 
white rose in her teeth. 
In out of the cold 
as hoary as owls, 
in through the saloon doors 
come clamorous clouds 
with people inside them!— 
a miner, a hunter, a trapper. 
They all toss their caps 
on the walrus-tusk hatrack. 
Who comes from where? 
What nation? Who cares! 
Among these Alaskans 
I’m one of the bears; 
for us holy vodka 
will answer all prayers. 
Pal Bob, fellow sourdough, have a drink, 
down the hatch. 
Your big mitts have hugged me, 
your gray whiskers scratch. 
Your grin gleams with gold. 
You're thin, you look bad, man. 
“Listen, Rooshian, I’ve been prospecting 


all my life, understand? 


No ruddier bastard than me swung a pick. 
Now I’m trash. 
My bald head’s a runway 
for mosquitoes and gnats. 
Now I’m set to cash in,- 
to add it up proper: 

a-mouthful of gold 

and a pocketful of copper. 
Ah, when I buried my old lady, Viv, 


I recall how the sled-dogs gave 


a howl at the edge of the hole, 
at the edge of her grave. 
Viv was a knockout once, just like 
those pictures you unfold. 


© TIME INC., 1967 





At Kotzebue, an outpost which 
sees few winter tourists, the poet 
is pondered by an Eskimo resident. 


ABOUT NUGGETS 


Her body white as quartz all over, 
with little flecks of gold. 
I had a good eye then, as young as you, 
as lucky and game. 
I said to her: ‘I’ve staked you out. 
Viv, you're my claim.” 
I tortured her for forty years. 
I was crazy, 
Lifelong crazy, to find my strike, 
to find nuggets. 
She didn’t ask for fancy clothes 
but, shyly, 
for a son. She dreamt of a son like me, 
and I, of nuggets. 
I drank. Like yellow fish 
alive in a muddy sea, 
they came at me, teased me, 
nuggets. 
So I closed up shop, 
a bankrupt boss. 
My pick and shovel 
made Viv a cross. 
I ain’t forgot how I dragged that box 
on the hard-froze earth. 
I never dug up my nugget. 
I buried her.” 
Bob counts the coppers in his paw. 
He is drunk, disconsolate. 
“Without gold, I... ”*Scuse me, Rooshian, 
lend me a stake.” 
Having forgotten his cap, 
he shakily seeks the way out 
and jabs the swinging doors 
and plunges into his cloud. 
Then I too wander in the dark, 
a child of the saloon. 
Nothing pulls on my pockets 
as I walk along. 
I still haven’t shut up shop, 
I’m too timid; 
but perhaps my nugget 
is already buried. 
Boyfaced beside me, 
a silent companion, 
the Eskimo stripper. 
exhausted, hurries home. 
Zero. Icicles 
beard my chin, 
and birds frozen in flight fall 
like nuggets, with a clink. 


Translated by Joun Uppike 








On the Newsfronts of the World 


icule and Bullets 
Widen the Great Rift 





Wii ridicule and fire China’s 
raging Red Guards continued to 
scourge their latest demon, the So- 
viet Union. Grotesque dummies of 
Russian leaders (/eft) hung on the 
spiked fence of the Soviet embassy; 


other effigies, stuffed with straw, 
swung smoking above the hoot- 
ing crowds. 

It was a fierce show, but it re- 
flected none of the realities of Chi- 
na’s increasingly perilous positi 





Under orders from Mao Tse-tung, 
the army was moving to take con- 
trol in Peking as it had already 
done in Shanghai—an indication 
that the Maoists in charge now rely 
more on guns than ideology. But 


there was doubt about the loyalty 
of the men holding the guns: wall 
posters attacked 25 top military 
officials, including commanders of 
the main Sino-Soviet frontier dis- 


tricts. From Tibet came word that 
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anti-Maoist forces had taken over 
Lhasa. Meanwhile, Soviet troops 
massed along China’s enormous 
border, and on the edge of Man- 
churia skirmishes broke out be- 
tween the Chinese and Russians. 


NEWSFRONTS CONTINUED 
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Tasmania’s Five-Hour 
Descent into Hell 


It was the most destructive fire in 
Australian history. Starting as a 
small series of the newly ever-pres- 
ent bushfires on the hillsides of 
Tasmania, the separate conflagra- 
tions suddenly merged into one 
rushing holocaust that swept down 
onto the island’s capital city of Ho- 
bart and its suburbs. In five hours 
more than 1,000 square miles of 
Tasmania burned away. Fifty-three 
people died in the flames or smoke, 
and 7,000 were left homeless. 

It was also a time for heroes and 
heroines alike. In the harbor town 
of Snug, Mavis Hughes stayed at 
her telephone switchboard calling 
for help until the telephone poles 
burned. Schoolteachers assembled 
100 students in the brick school 
hall and led them in song while 
houses and trees burned around 
the building. In Taroona Mrs. Jane 
Gard, hemmed in by fire, lowered 
her children over a cliff with a plas- 
tic garden hose, climbing down 
and back up the lifeline to carry 
the young ones piggyback. Near 
Hobart Mrs. Dorothy Wright, try- 
ing to shepherd her cows to safety, 
became the last victim of the fire. 

In the smoking aftermath, Aus- 
tralians everywhere asked how it 
could have happened—and how to 
prevent it from happening again. 
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WHIPPED BY WIND, flames sur- 
round a home near Bridgewater 
(above) while fire inside house 
sends smoke up both chimneys. 
At right, only chimneys remain 
in Hobart outskirts after the fire. 


AS HOME BURNS, a couple in 
Sorell stand at front gate and 
watch fire destroy their house. 
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A quarter of the town 


attends every game FOO TB A LL i S A 
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B nes is football; football is Burnley. 
Light manufacturing has displaced cotton 
spinning as the chief industry of the Lan- 
cashire town but since 1888 when Burnley 
became one of the 12 founding teams of the 
English Football League, nothing has dis- 
placed football as the chief interest of 
Burnley fans or as a magnet pulling tal- 
ented young men like Brian O’Neil, 23, to 
Turf Moor, Burnley’s gloomy, brick-walled 
52,000-capacity stadium. In the picture at 
left, right halfback O’Neil, a scrappy little 
terrier who incarnates the determination 
of scrappy little Burnley not to be over- 
whelmed by big cities like Manchester, has 
taken the ball from Manchester United’s 
falling David Sadler and started it back to- 
ward Manchester’s goal, past Burnley’s in- 
side left forward, Gordon Harris. 
Football is a living as well as a passion 
for the team, for Jimmy Adamson, 37, the 
lithe, graying head coach who fills some- 
what the same role as a film’s director, and 
for portly, short-fused Manager Harry 
Potts, 46, whose job is like that of a pro- 
ducer. For Bob Lord, 58, the prosperous 
and pipe-puffing wholesale butcher who 
heads the team’s board of directors, it is 
purely passion. “‘It starts as a hobby,” says 
Bob who began longing for this unpaid job 
at 12. ‘‘Then you get hold of the strings 
and they start pulling at your heart.” 
Mayor John Parkinson and his Town 
Council hope the team will draw more 
workers to Burnley. The Right Reverend 
George Edward Holderness, the Bishop of 
Burnley, cherishes his privilege of sitting in 
the directors’ box at home games. Mascot 
Paul Lonsdale, 9, avoids thinking of the 
day when growth will force his retirement. 
And about a quarter of Burnley’s 78,680 
citizens (perhaps the best local support of 
any League team) turn out for every game. 


Photographed by 
GERRY CRANHAM 


PASSION IN BURNLEY 





Prdscason talks before a game with 
Right Wing Morgan. When wingers 
are hot, Burnley usually scores well. 


THEY WOULD CHARGE INTO A 


Pulitack Freddy Smith bounces 
to loosen up before game. Left Half- 
back David Merrington gets massage. 


On Sundays the casualties of Saturday’s game 
report for repairs to Burnley physiotherapist 
Jimmy Holland who conditions players inside 
and out with everything from bubble baths to 
vitamin pills. Football is a tough and increas- 
ingly competitive life in which the average play- 
er can expect to start at about age 20 and play 
for perhaps 10 years. During the nine-month 
season, the men of the 22 First Division teams 
can expect to play about 50 games, or 4,500 
minutes of violent exertion and constant risk. 
Five Burnley men have suffered broken legs so 
far this season and two or three others have 
been incapacitated weekly. Training resumes 
each Monday. For one hour and a half a day, 
outdoors every minute the dour Lancashire 
weather permits, the team runs, jumps, scrim- 
mages, rehearses and endlessly kicks the nine- 





BRICK WALL 


inch-diameter ball which a tricky forward iike 
Willie Morgan can seem to tether to his toe. 

Adamson holds a light rein but they say his 
players would charge smack into a brick wall 
if he told them to. For town and team the ten- 
sion increases through the week. On Saturday 
visitors, some of whom may have hiked half 
the night if a home game is with a nearby city, 
flood the streets and pack the pubs. Adamson 
moves among nervous players as they dress, 
quietly telling each what performance he ex- 
pects that day. Then the team trots out on the 
field, past the great plaque commemorating 
Burnley’s glorious 1920-21 championship sea- 
son, and in the crowd’s roar the tension ends 
and the week’s 90 minutes of serious business 
begin. ‘‘We’re in their hands,’ says Adamson, 
an ex-Burnley player, ‘‘living off their backs.” 


saa 


Prayers carry each other back and forth across the 
practice field to build up wind and strength. The 





field, one of six in the club’s 80-acre training area, 
has been specially surfaced for use in wet weather. 
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A YOUNG STAR CAN HOPE TO DRIVE 


Younus Manchester and Burnley fans 
practice on Burnley street. Only the 
best of them can become apprentices, 
few will join the demigods in dress- 
ing room parties, but all can hope. 


Burnley once wove cloth by the 
mile. Now it manufactures foot- 
ball players. While some teams run 
deficits or disappear (three have 
vanished since 1951) Burnley is a 
money-maker. In fact, the club 
has made $1,066,800 in the last 
12 years by selling young players 
(for 14 years Burnley has bought 
none). Prosperity and a winning 





image (only one finish worse than 
seventh in the last 15 years) draw 
aspiring apprentices from all over 
the British Isles, giving Burnley 
great reserve strength. Players’ sal- 
aries are close-kept secrets, but 
Willie Morgan who left a Scottish 
mining town for Burnley at 15 
drives a Jaguar, will soon open 
Burnley’s first mod boutique and 
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probably makes five times the $56 
a week Adamson earned as a play- 
er in the days of salary ceilings. 
Hard-driving Bob Lord, with 
local financing, has spent $700,000 
in the last decade to improve the 
stadium, whose entertainments 
manager (another ex-player) will 
soon be earning the club $140,000 
a year through pools and bingo. 











A JAGUAR 


This summer Burnley will start a 
$2,100,000 expansion plan which 
will add 14,500 stadium seats, a 
dance floor and other amenities 
designed to draw crowds to the 
stadium every day. Town support 
of the club is only a fair return, 
Lord thinks, for the fame the club 
has brought Burnley. ‘“‘By God,” 
he says, “‘it hadn’t had it before!” 





Arsprcntix Keith Noddings sweeps 
stadium. Apprentices join team at 15, 
and, if promising, get contracts at 17. 


isn with learning football, Nod- 
dings and Apprentice David Thomas 
(right) clean and oil the team’s boots. 





Misrsan, Smith and Center Half- sent to dressing room by Burnley fan must avoid pubs and dance halls on 
back Brian Miller enjoy champagne after a tie with Manchester. Players Thursdays and Fridays before games. 
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THE MASCOT WAITS OUTSIDE 





Mascot Paul Lonsdale is 
not allowed in the dressing 
room, must wait outside be- 
fore a game. He will go on 
the field at the head of the 
team, watch the two cap- 
tains toss for ends and shake 
hands with the opposing 
captain. Paul got the unpaid 
job because his predecessor 
had become too large, as 
Paul himself will someday, 
and because his parents, who 
are keen supporters of the 
Burnley club, wrote in on 
his behalf and kept asking 
the management about it 
until he was appointed. Paul 
naturally is the envy of ev- 
ery other 9-year-old boy in 
Burnley. No Burnley mascot 
yet has become a first-string 
player, but a boy can dream. 








KLM’s Chief Purser proudly presents: 
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Shake together 140z. Cointreau and ¥40z. Bourbon; strain into large glass and top with Champagne. 
Garnish with slices of lemon and orange and two cherries. 


” ROVAL Touch” 


When KLM Management announced their deci- 
sion to improve First Class, our cabin personnel 
were a little sceptical. But by the time the last of 
the 327 First Class improvements had been 
made, they’d changed their minds. In fact, they 
were so enthusiastic that they invented a new 
cocktail. To match the improved atmosphere on 


board. Which is richer, more elegant. Royal is 
really the only word to describe how it feels. And 
when we say Royal, we mean Royal*. Because 
we have our reputation to consider. Of being the 
most reliable airline in the world. 


* available to all KLM First Class Intercontinental passengers. 


KLM ROVAL Class - far too good to be called just First 





ROYAL DUTCH AIRLINES 











PART III 


Indolent, playful, amorous, 
yet in his strength, ferocity 
and power, he is always 


the king of the beasts « 


The king of the beasts is certainly that. The lion fears 
nothing because he need fear nothing: no animal, 
save man, dares attack him. He does not have to hide 
or remain silent. In the savannas of central and south- 
ern Africa where he lives, he seeks cover only for his 
own comfort and he roars at will—to summon his 
family, to threaten the world or just to declare him- 
self. He is indolent, relying largely on females to sup- 
ply his food. He is the patriarch of a pride, a sort of 
tribe of up to 30 lions that includes young males, fe- 
males and cubs. The females often hunt in teams, sev- 
eral driving the game neatly into the jaws of anoth- 
er. Then the lion moves up, cuffs the lionesses aside 
and eats. This life of ease may relate to what human 
observers think of as the lion’s good nature and sense 
of humor. He is amorous beyond belief and he has 
a sense of play, rolling about, waving his paws, mak- 
ing mock battle, running ferocious bluffs on young- 
er lions and suffering the cubs to crawl over his inert 
form until they sink their claws. He has many of the 
earmarks of the clown. But when real danger threat- 
ens, the lion steps forth, splendid, fearless and regal. 


THE 
LION 


Photographed by JOHN DOMINIS 














Passion on an African afternoon—the cool lioness and her lovesick mate 





‘Thats is no lover quite like a lion. the lioness looks properly aloof, the mate—for less than a minute—and 
Hg falls into a state of acute love- lion gazes tenderly at her (left), then then yawns (below) as they rest. The 
sickness and for days at a time mates bites her neck firmly. She whirls with lion relaxes, but in as little as 15 
with astounding frequency. While a mock snarl (above) before they minutes the cycle will start again. 
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Deadly as they are, it still is a mis- 
take to think of lions as invincible 
hunters. Even the best hunters miss 
their prey with surprising frequen- 
cy. The gaunt lioness above, work- 
ing without help from the pride, has 
crept with fluid stealth toward the 
zebra herd. At the last moment, aban- 
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doning guile, she throws herself at the 
herd, sending them into a stampede. 
Their hoofs throw up a cloud of dust 
(center above) which momentarily 
blinds and slows the lioness. As she 
tries to cut out a single zebra, she 
loses her footing in the dust for an in- 
stant and falls (far right) just as the 





One ravenous huntress missing her zebra in a dusty bungle 


herd doubles back. Before she can re- 
gain her feet, they have fled. Already 
hungry, she is weakened further by 
the violent exertion without a meal 
to follow. She can go for days without 
eating if necessary, but the hunger of 
her cubs, hidden in nearby brush and 
mewing quietly, will drive her on. 





In a different but nearby incident, 
another lioness (below) demonstrated 
her hunting efficiency. She too crept 
through the grass toward a small ze- 
bra herd, her body barely visible 
though the grass was low. After sin- 
gling out her victim, a young zebra 
weighing about 350 pounds to her 


Another catching her prey—but left exhausted by the struggle 


300, she strikes hard, clamping her 
powerful jaws on the zebra’s nose (be- 
low left) in an attempt to smother it. 
The beast fights wildly, refusing to 
fall even as the lioness chews its head 
apart. Eventually, dodging its flail- 
ing, cleaverlike hoofs, the compact 
lioness flips it onto its back (center) 


and rips out its throat. Afterward, she 
stands panting over her kill (right), 
too exhausted even to tear at the rich 
meat. As the scent of the kill drifts 
to the pride nearby, she lies down to 
rest. Then (see next page), with the 
pride assembled, the lions tear the 
zebra apart and make a full meal. 
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The pride itself enjoys the easy 
pleasures of a big family. The lioness 
has her cubs by herself and tends to 
stay alone when they are infants. But 
when they are three months and still 
suckling and playing (above), she is 
back in the pride. By the time they 
are seven months, the aggressive cubs 
delight in engaging the grown males 
in mock combat (left) which usual- 


ly ends with a clout to the young- 
ster’s head. The male then washes the 
cub’s face with his long raspy tongue 
(below), a sign of affection and reas- 
surance among cats. Having finished 
his parental duties, knowing he can 
rely on his females for food, the lion 
stretches his head on a rock (right) 
for the activity at which he spends 
some 17 hours of every day—sleeping. 


Family life: a clout to the 


head and a reassuring lick 
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: the swift African faralitaete 
darkens the land, still leaving 


-. Mt. Kilimanjaro visible, a lioness 
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» Strides out on an evening’s hunt. 






































Come across. 








To California. Now we've got two 


Go via New York and then on to San Francisco, flying with us all the 
way. This is our newest route* to California, and it’s a great way to 
discover America. First we'll whisk you to New York from any of 
27 cities around Europe. Stop off, see the sights, do the shops, live it 
up. All at no extra fare. When you’re ready to move on, we'll fly 
you nonstop to San Francisco. No need to change airlines. Now the 
world’s most experienced airline will take you all the way. 
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The Golden Gate Bridge. 


great ways to get you there. 


Go straight from London or Paris to California, via our Polar Route. 
This is our fastest route to California, and it’s yours, too. Leave any 
day of the week that suits you. Do whatever you have to in Califor- 
nia. (If you need any suggestions, see a Pan Am® Travel Agent.) Then 
see New York on your way home. We'll take you all the way. And, 
all the way, you'll have the good feeling that comes from flying the , . | 
very best there is. A nice thought, anywhere in the world. «ritective api, World’ most experienced airline 


First on the Atlantic First on the Pacific First in Latin America First Round the World 
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by GEORGE B. 
SCHALLER 


The pride of lions had been ly- 
ing in the shade of a thorn thick- 
et throughout the heat of day, 
and now, toward dusk, all 14 of 
them moved in single file to the 
edge of the Serengeti plains. 
There they waited, looking out 
over the vast expanse of grass- 
lands, until the last light faded. 
Then they began to hunt. The 
seven lionesses fanned out, ad- 
vancing in a broad front. Four 
small cubs gamboled among 
them, and in the rear, three 
black-maned male lions walked 
with stately steps. 

The lions went slowly, resting 
occasionally, until, after three 
miles, they found and stalked 
several zebras. The lionesses 
caught one, and within two hours 
the meat had been devoured, the 
bones gnawed clean. With bellies 
bloated, the cats ambled back to 
their thicket. When the sun rose 
they were asleep. They had spent 
three of the past 24 hours walk- 
ing, two eating, and 19 resting 
and sleeping. It had been a typi- 
cal day. 

Few animals have caught man’s 
imagination to the same extent 
that the lion has. It has been pic- 
tured on primitive man’s cave 
walls and on modern man’s heral- 
dic seals. It has fought gladiators 
in ancient Rome and been pur- 
sued by hunters in contemporary 
woodlands. The lion has always 
been a symbol of strength and 
beauty, and a worthy adversary 
in man’s battle against the beasts. 
Its power—its potential to kill 
with one swipe of a paw or a bite 
—has had through the centuries 
an almost hypnotic fascination 
for man. And yet no thorough 
study of the lion in the wild has 
ever been made. What little is 
known of its habits so far has 
been ably summarized by C. Gug- 
gisberg in his book Simba. 


T, learn more, I have, with 
the financial backing of the Na- 
tional Science Foundation and 
the sponsorship of the New York 
Zoological Society, joined the Se- 
rengeti Research Institute in the 
Serengeti National Park of Tan- 
zania. My study is only in its 
initial stages, but already the 
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A patient zoologist takes up 


life in the wild with a pride 





I, Serengeti Park, Zoologist George 
Schaller takes notes on lions. Schaller 
studies animals by living among them 
—caribou in Alaska; gorillas in Ugan- 
da; tigers in India. He is author of 
The Year of the Gorilla and the re- 
cently published The Deer and Tiger. 


The 
Serengeti 
Lion 


lion is emerging as a creature 
quite different from the popular 
conception. 

In historic times lions were 
spread from Greece through the 
entire Middle East to northern 
India and over most of Africa. 
Today the range has shrunk to 
certain parts of Africa and the 
small Gir Forest in India. Of to- 
day’s lions the ones in the Seren- 
geti Park are perhaps the most 
ideal to study—there are many 
of them, they are easily seen in 
the open woodlands and grass- 
lands, they have little fear of au- 
tomobiles, making close approach 
possible. In fact, I can sometimes 
stay at home to do my research, 
for lions frequently prowl around 
the small wooden bungalow in 
which my wife Kay, my two 
small sons and [ live. And inci- 
dents such as the following, tak- 
en from the monthly reports of 
the park warden, are not extraor- 
dinary: “On the morning of 21st 
November 14 lions were noted 
lying on the woodpile 15 yards 
behind Warden Turner’s house. 
They had spent the night on the 


lawn chewing up the deck tennis 
net.” 

Unexpectedly perhaps, one of 
the lion’s most conspicuous traits 
is its sociability. Most cats live 
alone or in pairs, but lions, some- 
times as many as 30 or 40, usual- 
ly associate in a group, or pride. 
Membership in a pride is a form 
of life insurance. When a lion is 
old, sick or wounded—and unable 
to hunt for itself—it can subsist 
on food killed by others. One of 
the two prides I have been watch- 
ing daily consists of three adult 
male lions, seven lionesses and 
nine cubs; the second pride has 
two adult male lions, 16 lionesses 
and four cubs. I am able to recog- 
nize each of the animals by scars, 
torn ears and other distinctive 
markings, and I have learned 
that all the members of a pride 
are rarely together at the same 
time. Some visit the others only 
occasionally, and males in partic- 
ular often wander away on mys- 
terious missions. But even when 
widely scattered, the animals 
keep in touch. Lions have excel- 
lent noses and are able to follow 


one another’s scent trails like 
dogs. And they have impressive 
vocal cords. A lioness looking for 
her companions will often roar for 
them—at first softly muffled, 
then full-throated—until she re- 
ceives a distant answer. 

A genuine affection seems to 
exist among members of a pride. 
When meeting, even after a brief 
absence, they often rub their 
cheeks or bodies sinuously against 
each other or lick each other’s 
faces. They appear most content- 
ed when resting close together, 
bodies touching while cubs clam- 
ber over them. 

The cubs thrive on tumult. 
They wrestle, play follow-the- 
leader, stalk and ambush each 
other. Once I watched as several 
cubs discovered an abandoned 
ostrich egg and for two hours 
fought for it, batted it and rolled 
it back and forth; they resembled 
house cats playing with a ball of 
yarn. Often a lioness will join in 
the family play, swatting the cubs 
gently or twitching her tail while 
a cub tries to catch the elusive 
tuft at the end of it. Male lions, 
however, are not so indulgent; 
they may snap when a cub’s claws 
rake their tangled manes. 

Cubs are usually born in litters 
of from one to six (but most often 
two or three) following a gesta- 
tion period of about 105 days. 
After bearing them in isolation, 
a lioness usually keeps her cubs 
hidden in a thicket or rocky niche 
for four to six weeks, then she in- 
troduces them to the other mem- 
bers of the pride. However, one 
lioness brought her two young- 
sters to the pride when they were 
only two weeks old and barely 
able to crawl. 

Lionesses permit cubs of other 
litters to suckle on them during 
feedings, so there is constant 
pushing and shoving, particular- 
ly when a half-dozen or more cubs 
try to suckle on one lioness who, 
with only four teats, cannot ac- 
commodate them. The larger cubs 
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A childless lioness acts 


as aunt to get a free meal 


LION CONTINUED 


push away the smaller ones, and 
should a small cub try to crowd 
back in, a paw will hold him off. 
Only if a cub happens to be fight- 
ing to feed at his own mother may 
his moans induce action; she may 
bite the intruders gently until 
they make room for her offspring. 

Before leaving on a hunt, a li- 
oness usually leads her cubs into 
a ravine or patch of tall grass 
where, presumably, they are ex- 
pected to wait quietly. Frequent- 
ly, however, they explore their 
surroundings, wander away or 
even follow another lioness who 
has dropped by for a casual visit. 
If the mother returns to find her 
cubs gone, she will search anxious- 
ly, emitting soft, resonant call 
notes until the cubs hear her and 
come running. 

A pleasant myth has it that a 
mother with cubs is often accom- 
panied by an “aunt,” a childless 
lioness which supposedly guards 
the cubs while the mother hunts 
and at other times catches food 
for them. Although such a lioness 


sometimes does associate closely 
with a family, this seems to be for 
selfish rather than altruistic rea- 
sons. Mothers have to hunt more 
persistently than other lions to 
feed their ravenous brood, and by 
hanging around a lioness can often 
pick up an easy meal at the ex- 
pense of the cubs. 

The early months of a cub’s life 
are idyllic. Until they are weaned, 
usually at five months, the cubs 
have little to do but sleep, suckle 
and play although they start to 
accompany the adults and com- 
pete for their share of the meat by 
the age of two months. At 18 
months, they are semi-independ- 
ent, and by the age of 2 years the 
male cubs have often left the 
pride, singly or together, to lead 
a nomadic existence until they, 
too, are old enough to establish 
and hold a territory. The female 
cubs, on the other hand, may ei- 
ther stay on permanently or they 
too begin to drift farther and far- 
ther away from the pride. One 
young female, very distinctly 
marked because she had lost an 
ear and part of a tail in a fight as 


a cub, suddenly moved 20 miles 
from the pride with which I had 
seen her for months. 

Many prides occupy a specific 
plot of land, a territory, and the 
males protect it from intrusion by 
other lions. One of the prides I 
am studying has a territory of 
roughly 40 square miles; the oth- 
er, a territory of about 50 square 
miles. The males cannot, of course, 
patrol the whole area daily, but 
they do stake their claims. They 
spray a mixture of scent and urine 
on bushes as they roam, and they 
also scrape bare patches in the 
grass with their hind feet. If these 
markings are ignored and a resi- 
dent male surprises an intruder, 
the eviction is accompanied by 
considerable roaring and, some- 
times, a fight which may end with 
one of them seriously wounded. 
Once I watched two resident 
males bound after an intruder for 
nearly two miles. They roared un- 
til they were hoarse and white 
foam flecked their muzzles as a re- 
sult of the exertion. 


= intruding lionesses may 
be attacked by the residents. 
Some lions—solitary males, 
groups of adolescent males, fe- 
males with cubs—do not estab- 
lish territories but remain no- 
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mads, following the migrating 
herds of prey and sometimes liv- 
ing precariously at the periphery 
of a resident pride’s territory for 
several weeks. Such lions are, on 
the whole, quite tolerant of each 
other. Many remain together for 
a few days and occasionally share 
a kill. 

Amiability remains one of the 
lion’s dominant traits. Most cats 
are notoriously irascible and vo- 
ciferous about sex but the lion’s 
behavior is tempered with gentle- 
ness. When a lioness comes into 
heat, one of the males in the pride 
consorts closely with her, sleep- 
ing by her side and following her 
when she walks. He licks her fre- 
quently and softly paws her. The 
lovelorn expression on his face is 
so evident that there seems little 
question as to his feelings. 

Sometimes the lioness resists 
his advances with a snarl and a 
swat of the paw, but usually they 
mate repeatedly during the day. 
Their close relationship contin- 
ues for several days, during which 
the couple often become separated 
from the rest of the pride. Some- 
times another male accompanies 
them but does nothing except lie 
nearby, watching. At other times 
courtship takes place in the pride, 
and two or three males may mate 
with one female. 
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Lions must kill to live, so they 
are always looking out for a meal. 
They may hunt at any hour, but 
their preferred prey—an animal 
such asa zebra or wildebeest, large 
enough to furnish meat for the 
whole pride—is hunted mostly at 
night. It is hard to catch these 
alert animals during daylight on 
the plains where grass is short, 
natural cover slight. There is a 
sinister beauty in seeing several 
sleek lionesses, muscles rippling 
under their golden coats, striding 
into the dusk. 

In a hunt the lionesses often 
advance in a broad front or semi- 
circle, and after creeping within 
striking distance, bound in among 
the startled prey. Sometimes one 
or two lionesses circle around and 
move in from the opposite direc- 
tion. When the prey senses the 
approaching lions, it races away, 
often right into the jaws of a hid- 
den cat. 

They also will wait for hours 
in ambush. At 8:30 one morning 
a lioness crept into a patch of 
tall grass on the embankment 
overlooking a pool and lay there 
until 5:50 p.m., when finally five 
Thomson gazelles approached. 
With a rush the lioness bowled 
over a buck, killing it with a bite 
through the neck. A large pro- 
portion of the gazelles captured 





by lions are adult bucks because 
the does and fawns flee at the first 
sign of danger, whereas the bucks 
tend to take a last look around— 
a fatal hesitation. 

At times the lion hunts with 
breathtaking grace and_ skill. 
Early one afternoon | watched a 
lioness stalk a topi, a large species 
of antelope, across 150 feet of bar- 
ren ground. She pressed to the 
earth and inched onward. Each 
time the topi turned, the lioness 
stopped, a paw anchored in air, a 
bent knee frozen in mid-crawl. 
Finally, from only 30 feet away, 
she hurled her 250 pounds forward 
and grabbed the topi’s flanks with 
the claws of her forepaws, tearing 
it to the ground. 


Lions are not always such adept 
hunters, however. They frequent- 
ly attempt to stalk their prey 
without taking advantage of 
available cover, and contrary to 
general opinion they pay absolute- 
ly no attention to the direction of 
the wind. During communal 
stalks, a lioness sometimes at- 
tacks prematurely, or at a critical 
moment she may suddenly sit up 
to seratch herself. Such mistakes 
hardly matter when food is plenti- 
ful, but often it is not. Though 
more than one million head of 
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large prey animals roam the 6,000 
square miles of Serengeti Park, 
most of them are migratory, al- 
ways on the move in search of 
green forage. From June to Au- 
gust, when there was little grass, 
two of my study prides had to 
subsist almost wholly on small 
Thomson gazelles which weigh 
about 50 pounds each, or barely 
one meal for a lion. When shared 
by several cats, one gazelle is at 
most an hors d’oeuvre. 

The Thomson gazelles are most- 
ly vulnerable during the day, 
when they drink at waterholes, 
so from June to August the lions 
had to switch their daily rou- 
tine. Instead of sleeping all day, 
they had to trudge from waterhole 
to waterhole in hope of surprising 
an unwary victim. They were not 
particularly successful: in the 86 
stalks I observed, only 15 gazelles 
were caught. And this figure 
does not include the times when 
the prey fled before the cat was 
close enough to begin its stalk. 
The lion’s top speed for a short 
distance is at most 35 miles per 
hour, and the gazelle’s is at least 
45 miles per hour. If deprived of 
the element of surprise, the lion 
has little chance of capturing a 
gazelle. His prey know precisely 
how close they can come to a lion 
without endangering themselves, 


control. 


and a frequent, entertaining sight 
is that of a herd of zebras or wilde- 
beests trotting up to a lion and, 
from 100 feet away, simply star- 
ing at their hungry enemy. The 
lion, in turn, accepting his frustra- 
tion, ignores them with that ap- 
pearance of studied indifference 
of which only a cat is capable. 


Won it comes to obtaining a 


meal lions are great opportunists. 
If they see a vulture steeply de- 
scending from the sky, they race 
in the direction of the descent, 
knowing that there is some car- 
rion. | have watched lionesses 
climb a tree into which a leopard 
has hauled a gazelle and snatch 
away the carcass. Several times I 
have watched lions appropriate 
prey from a cheetah. 

One animal which commonly 
provides the lion with meat is 
paradoxically the hyena, Africa’s 
most ubiquitous scavenger. The 
hyena has a Jekyll and Hyde 
character. During the day it seems 
innocuous as it snuffles around 
the skeletons of prey abandoned 
by one of the big cats. But at 
night it becomes a major killer 
of big game. Packs pursue adult 
zebras, wildebeests and_ others, 
and after a long chase tear them 
to pieces. Once I spotted a hyena 
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When food is short, they all have to fight 
for a share of a meal—even the cubs 
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plodding after a Thomson gazelle; 
it must have been a long chase 
because the gazelle tottered and 
the hyena panted heavily. Sud- 
denly a lioness bounded from a 
thicket. The hyena instantly gave 
up, and the lioness, probably 
fresh from a 20-hour sleep, caught 
up with the gazelle and with one 
slap knocked it off its feet. An- 
other time I came on a pack of 
hyenas just after they had dis- 
emboweled a zebra mare. The 
hooting, growling and gibbering 
of the feasting animals alerted 
several lions and they came at a 
run to appropriate the carcass. 
Male lions are probably great- 
er opportunists than the females. 
During a hunt, while the lionesses 
work, the males generally amble 
indifferently behind them. The 
instant the lionesses capture an 
animal, the males bound up, ex- 
ploit their impressive size and 
strength and take over not only 
the choicest feeding spots but 
also the lion’s share of the meat. 
Not long ago I saw a lioness rush 
at and hook a leaping gazelle in 
mid-air with her claws, then car- 
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ry it by the neck to a thicket. 
En route, she met another lion- 
ess, and after a brief tussle each 
emerged with half a gazelle. Bare- 
ly had they settled down to eat 
than two male lions arrived at a 
trot. Each attacked a_ lioness. 
The females snarled and slapped 
the males in the face but, in the 
end, relinquished the meat. 

On another occasion two males 
watched patiently while three 
lionesses tried to dig a warthog 
from its burrow. After one and a 
half hours of digging they finally 
pulled the squealing pig from the 
hole, only to lose most of it to 
the males. 

Amiable, cooperative and tol- 
erant most of the time, all lions 
become antisocial and short- 
tempered when food is at stake. 
On a large kill they gulp their 
meat, growling, clawing and 
ouapping at each other. Once I 
watched two mating lions inter- 
rupt their courtship to join in a 
zebra kill. There they fought 
each other fiercely for their share 
of the meal until, satiated, they 
resumed their romance. The cubs, 
too, must fight for every bite: 
their size and age do not save 


them from attack. I have sever- 
al times seen a male bat a cub 
through the air with a swipe 
of the paw when the youngster 
crowded him too closely. Even 
mothers ignore their offspring, 
or literally take food from their 
mouths when the cubs have com- 
mandeered choice morsels. The 
cubs, in turn, defend their food 
tenaciously; if an adult carries 
away a piece of meat belonging 
to a cub, the cub may hold onto 
it even while dangling in mid-air. 


F the prey is large each animal 
usually obtains a portion. But if 
it is small, only the strong eat and 
the weak—the cubs—get noth- 
ing. During the months when 
two of my study prides were liv- 
ing mainly on Thomson gazelles, 
the cubs rarely received meat. 
The lionesses ate while the cubs 
looked on; if the cubs attempted 
to approach, a sharp growl chased 
them away. Only if a mother was 
not particularly hungry did she 
carry food back to her cubs—and 
usually another member of the 
pride intercepted her and took 
away the meat. Once weaned, 


the cubs grew thinner and thin- 
ner, and one ultimately starved 
to death. 

So how is the lion to be as- 
sessed? Is it gentle or vicious, self- 
less or selfish, sociable or a mis- 
anthrope at heart? Is it a king of 
beasts or a scoundrel who has 
assumed its royal title under false 
pretenses? Who is man to apply 
his own standards of conduct to 
another creature? Every animal 
is a unique product of evolution, 
perfect or imperfect in its own 
way and judgeable only by its 
own standards, and obviously the 
lion’s way of life is a highly suc- 
cessful one. 

No matter what I discover I 
remain always impressed by his 
stately splendor. I remember one 
night on the plains when the 
world was silent except for the 
wind and the forlorn yip of a 
jackal. A male lion strode through 
the moonlight, with massive, un- 
conquerable grace. He stopped, 
then roared and roared again, 
sending his challenge thundering 
through the night. After that, 
silence; and even the wind was 
muted—perhaps awed, as I was, 
by this majestic creature, the 
king of beasts. 


A male lion stands in the high 
grass to watch the females of his 
pride go off hunting for a meal. 
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Th. influenza virus, its spiny 
protrusions ready to latch onto 
the first living cell it might invade 
and take over. bristles with men- 
ace for man. Only last year, when 
a model of the flu virus (right) ap- 
peared in Lire International, April 
4, there existed no pill or capsule a 
doctor could prescribe to combat 
it—or, for that matter, any other 
virus. But a fascinating new drug 
called Symmetrel is just going on 
the market and will forever change 
the situation. Because of it, the 
flu virus—at least the dreaded A2 
variety popularly known as Asian 
flu—has lost its supreme chemical 
invulnerability, offering hope that 
other virus enemies will soon lose 
theirs. Symmetrel, so-called be- 
cause of the beautifully symmetri- 
cal structure of its basic molecule, 
comes from a surprising source: 
E.I. du Pont de Nemours & Co. 

Du Pont, biggest chemical com- 
pany in the world, gained much 
of its fame by improving on na- 
ture through such glamorous man- 
made substances as nylon, Teflon 
and Corfam. But it has lately ex- 
panded its molecular manipula- 
tions into the world of living or- 
ganisms with the avowed intent 
of “interfering with biological 
processes for beneficial purposes.” 
The first benefit, Symmetrel, has 
plunged Du Pont into a new ad- 
venture—the drug business. 

The new drug (whose generic 
name is amantadine hydrochlo- 
ride) aroused a fleeting contro- 
versy over its margin of safety — 
which was quickly resolved when 
the Food and Drug Administra- 
tion gave its stamp of approval. 
Doctors are now writing prescrip- 
tions for Symmetrel in the U.S., 
but there have been no epidemics 
thus far to test the drug on any 
large scale. 


[, many respects Symmetrel 
makes authentic medical history. 
Apart from being the first antiflu 
drug and the first oral antiviral 
medication ever marketed in the 
U.S., Symmetrel is a totally syn- 
thetic compound unrelated chem- 
ically to any other drug now on 
the market. Moreover, it protects 
rather than cures the patient. a 
function usually reserved to vac- 
cines. Hence it may inaugurate a 
new era of “chemoprophylaxis,” 
or disease prevention by drugs. 
Symmetrel is the first tangible 
result of a 12-year quest for anti- 
viral drugs on which Du Pont has 
so far gambled 100 man-years of 
its time and $8 million of its re- 





Model of influenza virus, magni- 


fied 2.5 million times, appeared 
in Lire International, April 4. 


BREAKTHROUGH BY 
DU PONT: A DRUG THAT 


BLOCKS VIRUSES 





HOW SYMMETREL WORKS AGAINST THE FLU 


A laboratory dish containing live 


chick-embryo cells provides a 
clear-cut demonstration of how 
Symmetrel works to inhibit the 
spread of virus infection. Asian 
flu virus has been introduced 
into dish. Then a disk of cellulose 
(black circle) impregnated with 


Symmetrel is placed at center 
of dish. Wherever Symmetrel 
spreads (smooth gray central re- 
gion), cells are protected from vi- 
rus. Beyond Symmetrel’s reach 
are white spots called “plaques,” 
indicating that viruses have in- 
vaded and taken over the cells. 


MEDICINE 


search money. A dozen years ago 
the outlook for antiviral drugs 
was quite bleak. Drugs, especial- 
ly sulfa drugs and antibiotics. 
were standard therapy for bac- 
terial infections, but viruses were 
considered virtually immune to 
chemical attack. It was not just 
that they were thousands of times 
tinier than bacteria. The difficul- 
ty lay in the basic nature of the 
infection. Bacteria are full-scale 
single-celled organisms in their 
own right. While doing their dam- 
age, they are vulnerable to drugs 
circulating in the bloodstream. 
But viruses give no hint of their 
presence until after they have 
penetrated the cells. By the time 
signs of infection begin to appear, 
the only way to get them is to go 
into the cell after them. There 
seemed little real hope of killing 
a virus chemically without at the 
same time doing massive injury to 
the cell itself. 

The first real antiviral drug 
breakthrough came in 1962 when 
Dr. Herbert E. Kaufman of the 
University of Florida proved that 
a compound called [UDR would 
both prevent and cure herpes ker- 
atilis, a viral infection of the eye 
which often blinded its victims. 
No one was certain how TUDR 
worked, but there was evidence to 
indicate that [UDR. because of 
its chemical structure. fooled the 
virus into mistaking it for anoth- 
er substance, thymidine, which 
the virus needed to keep growing. 
If a clever artist-cook could de- 
vise fraudulent food, made of saw- 
dust and plastic but with the tex- 
ture and taste of real meat and 
potatoes, and if a man mistook 
the ersatz product for real food 
and kept eating it, he would soon 
begin to suffer from a lack of nour- 
ishment. Something like this is 
what seems to happen to the 
herpes virus when it mistakes 
[UDR for thymidine. 

But [UDR could only be ap- 
plied directly to the eye. It was 
too toxic to be taken internally, 
where it could combat a wide- 
spread viral infection. But in 
1963, just about the same time 
that [UDR was beginning to be 
publicized, clinical tests were be- 
ing carried out in India by a Brit- 
ish scientist, Dr. D. J. Bauer. on 
another drug, Marboran. In the 
laboratory, it had shown promise 
against the smallpox virus. Now 
the field tests in India were prov- 
ing that it could effectively pro- 
tect people who had been exposed 
to smallpox. Marboran is now be- 
ing manufactured in Great Britain 
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THE START: ONE MAN’S DREAM OF MOLECULE LIKE A DIAMOND 


SYMMETREL 


CONTINUED 


by the Burroughs Wellcome Lab- 
oratories. It has not been licensed 
in this country. partly because of 
side effects but primarily because 
there is little use for it here. 


B, this time, scientists had be- 
gun using groups of college volun- 
teers to test the Du Pont drug 
that was to become Symmetrel. 

The starting point for Sym- 
metrel was a compound that ex- 
isted only in a chemist’s fancy. 
The chemist was a German named 
Decker who in 1924 dreamed up 
a highly symmetrical hydrocar- 
bon molecule with a cage-shaped 
structure and a carbon-atom ar- 
rangement just like the crystal- 
line lattice of a diamond. He had 
no practical purpose in mind; he 
was simply intrigued by the ele- 
gant theoretical considerations 
that dictated the probable exis- 
tence of such a molecule. The 
substance was eventually isolat- 
ed from petroleum and, after 
years of work, synthesized in mi- 
nute quantities. By 1956, after 
23 years of patient effort, the dia- 
mondlike compound—adaman- 
tane—was still considerably rarer 
and costlier than diamond itself. 
Then a breakthrough to a sim- 
pler method of synthesis was 
made at Princeton. and the curi- 
ous compound became available 
for experiment and study. Du 
Pont quickly tossed it into its 
antiviral screening program. 

The molecule was tampered 
with. of course—the fate of all 
molecules that reach Du Pont. 
Soon some of its derivative ver- 
sions were demonstrating a def- 
inite inhibiting effect on Asian 
flu viruses grown in culture. One 
derivative, called amantadine hy- 
drochloride, was especially po- 
tent. Animal experiments indi- 
cated that it could actually help 
prevent Asian flu infections with- 
out any grossly damaging side 
effects. Trials on five kinds of ani- 
mals and on a few human volun- 
teers showed exciting results: the 
drug rapidly distributed itself 
throughout the body. It did not 
interfere in any way with the 
body’s normal production of an- 
tibodies. And it proved to be sta- 
ble—‘tadamant” like its name— 
90% of it could be recovered in 
the urine unchanged, 50% with- 
in 24 hours after it was taken. 
Most interesting of all was the 
way the drug seemed to work. It 
did not kill or even attack the 
virus. It did not stimulate the 
body’s resistance by producing 
antibodies, as a vaccine does. Nor 
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did it fool the virus after the fash- 
ion of IUDR. It operated at the 
cell’s outer membrane where, as 
if forming a molecular barrier, it 
simply kept the viruses from pen- 
etrating the cell. 

The fact that at least 90% of 
the drug was rapidly excreted 
meant that, to remain effective, 
it would have to be taken every 
day. And the way it worked—if 
indeed it worked at all in people 
—meant that it was not likely to 
help anyone who already had 
Asian flu. Putting a molecular 
barrier around the cell would be 
like locking the henhouse with 
the fox already inside. Just the 
same, if an unvaccinated individ- 
ual were to find himself in an area 
where an Asian flu epidemic had 
broken out, or where one was ex- 
pected, or if someone in his fam- 
ily had come down with the dis- 
ease—taking Symmetrel every 
day could guarantee his immuni- 
ty. The big question, of course, 
was whether Symmetrel would 
perform in the human body as it 
did in tissue culture and in ani- 
mals. Only testing could tell. 

Hardly any clinical task is 
more fraught with booby traps 
than testing a drug’s effects 
on upper respiratory infections. 
They might be caused by any one 
of 150 or more different viruses, 
and their symptoms are all very 
much alike. Preliminary field 
tests of Symmetrel looked prom- 
ising. But the same had been true 
of another antiflu drug (not Du 
Pont’s) two years earlier—yet, 
under rigorous clinical testing. 
it proved to be useless. Du Pont 
now turned to the same testing 
team, a group at the University 
of Illinois College of Medicine, 
headed by Dr. George G. Jack- 
son. In a crucial trial using 300 
volunteer college students, who 
were deliberately infected with a 
lab-grown virus strain of known 
potency, Symmetrel clearly pro- 
vided substantial protection. 
Trials continued elsewhere with 
thousands of subjects until first 
Du Pont and then the FDA were 
convinced that Symmetrel was 
effective. And though not with- 
out side effects (nervousness and 
disorientation) when taken in 
even relatively small overdoses, 
it was safe enough for judicious 
use by the family doctor. 

Other drugs that work the way 
Symmetrel does, but against oth- 
er diseases, seem certain to fol- 
low. There is no theoretical rea- 
son why these drugs should not 
only prevent diseases but also 
cure them. Drugs may also be 
discovered, devised or synthe- 
sized that will simply boost the 
cells’ own virus-fighting capacity. 


Such a substance already exists: 
it is one of the body’s natural 
chemicals, called interferon be- 
cause it interferes with viral re- 
production. Interferon (its dis- 
coverer, Dr. Alick Isaacs, died 
recently in England) is now the 
subject of intensive study. 

There are a number of alter- 
nate strategies for the drug war 
on viruses, each with its partisans 
and detractors. But the big news 
is that. where there were only a 
handful of people interested in 
antiviral drugs when Du Pont 
first went hunting, the field is 
now jumping with activity. 


San works no more ef- 
fectively than a good Asian flu 
vaccine. Its main advantage is 
that it provides protection for 
the unvaccinated—most people 
—who need protection in a hurry. 
Symmetrel begins acting within 
four hours, while a vaccine needs 
10 days before it takes effect. 
Whether Symmetrel proves to 
be of widespread or permanent 
use still remains to be seen. But 
even if later antiviral drugs suc- 
ceed in doing no more than what 
Symmetrel does in the case of 
Asian flu—that is, forming a bar- 
rier which prevents viral penetra- 
tion of the cells—they can be a 
great blessing to humanity. A 
disease like the flu is “‘self-limit- 
ing”: that is, the infection hits 
fairly fast. the symptoms appear 
quickly and the disease runs its 
course. So protection must come 
immediately, or not at all. But 
these limits might not apply to 
slower-incubating virus diseases 
like mumps and virus hepatitis. 





A drug with a Symmetrel-like ac- 
tion, given at an early stage to a 
person who had been exposed or 
even infected, could protect most 
of the body’s cells—those not yet 
invaded by the virus. In that 
case, the infection could never 
reach them, and disease symp- 
toms would never appear. 
Suppose. further, that leuke- 
mia and perhaps other types of 
cancer were to turn out to be vi- 
ral in origin, as many scientists 
strongly suspect (December 12 is- 
sue). If that were the case, and 
means were available to detect 
infection early, then any person 
in this kind of danger would cer- 
tainly not mind taking a dose 
every day just as diabetics take 
insulin—even if it were for the 
rest of his life—to keep from get- 
ting leukemia or cancer. Suppose, 
again, that a person were discov- 
ered to have a fairly advanced 
case of a virus-caused cancer. If he 
were given some standard thera- 
py—radiation, surgery, or what- 
ever would remove or reduce the 
size of the malignant growth it- 
self—then the pills, if available, 
should protect the rest of the 
body’s cells from being similarly 
affected. Therefore the cancer 
should not spread, and the victim 
ought to stay alive a long time. 
All of these eventualities are 
purely speculative at this point. 
But, thanks to drugs like Sym- 
metrel, the speculation is based on 
real hopes and sound prospects. 


D.. Jurg A. Schneider, pharma- 
ceutical research director for Du 


Pont, holds a model of the aman- 
tadine molecule, chemical base 
on which Symmetrel was built. 





SHE'S THE KIND 
MEN TALK ABOUT 
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And wonder about, and want. Who is she? What is she? 
She’s the exciting new Mazda model 1500. 

Her look is beautiful, with smooth classic lines. 
Her feel is feline, with soft and lush interiors. 

She is sleek and silken, every inch a lady. 

On the road she handles that way, 

with quick, steady response. 

She accelerates to a quarter mile in 19.6 seconds. 
Few other 1500cc’s can go so fast, so fast. This one can. 
She is, literally, in a class of her own. 


The Mazda 1500. Meet her soon. (hy) MAZDA 


She’s waiting for you. 
5 y From the world's most efficient automotive plant. TOYO KOGYO CO., LTD. Hiroshima, Japan 
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/ Breathe In 


—the Belt 
Comes Back 


Belts, banished for a decade by 
the reign of the sack, are back. 
Norman Norell, America’s most 
prestigious designer, has revived 
them. He belts day clothes, like 
the jersey dress shown here, and 
coats and even evening outfits 
(opposite). Not all of his designs 
are belted, and since he still likes 
the unwaisted line, panic among 
women need not set in immedi- 
ately. Furthermore, Norell’s new 
belts, although forthrightly in 
their place, are not bone-crushing 
cinchers. They simply encircle. 
They do, however, demand a trim 
figure. Like a bikini, a belt shows 
up an imperfect midsection. As a 
consequence, it seems likely that 
new surges of caloric control are 
going to have to be called forth by 
American women, for Norell is 
not alone in his feeling for belts. 
Other designers are also becoming 
pro-belt, and by fall the waist 
may no longer be a wasteland. 





Around the clock 


theyre a cinch 





Norell puts belts on a significant 
variety of his new spring outfits. 
For evening he belts a daringly 
décolleté dress of black wool (at 
right). For coats he uses a non- 
chalantly nipped-in waistline as 
shown at top. Even his cardigan- 
jacketed silk at-home pajamas 
(above left) are neatly sashed. 
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that killed the XB 70 


Zi own tail assembly flailing 
like a saber, the careening 
Starfighter slices through the right 
rudder of the XB-70. At this point, 
Pilot Al White and his copilot, Ma- 
jor Carl Cross, seated far forward 
in the XB-70's cockpit, still did 
not know anything was amiss. 


An Article by KEITH WHEELER 





4 In the fourth impact, the Star- 
fighter shears off the XB-70's 
other rudder and then breaks into 
fiery pieces. ‘‘We heard the ‘Mid- 
Air, Mid-Air,’ ’’ said Al White, ‘‘and 
| was thinking, ‘| wonder who it 
is.’ We were not aware it was us 
until the XB-70 began to gyrate.” 


No sky 
has ever held 
anything 

like it 


hy KEITH WHEELER 


La pilots know that it is as pos- 
sible to mourn the loss of a great 
airplane as it is to grieve for the 
men who sometimes die with one. 
Such bereavement still is felt for the 
giant, triple-sonic XB-70 research 
ship, which last June 8 was rammed 
and destroyed 25,000 feet above 
the Mojave Desert by an F-104 
Starfighter flown by Joe Walker. 
Walker, as respected and ad- 
mired by men of his own craft as 
any test pilot, died in flames. So 
did Major Carl Cross, the XB-70’s 
copilot. Only Al White, the pilot, 
survived—and that by a margin 
thin almost beyond measuring. 
The crash provoked such imme- 
diate angry criticism—and nervous 
secrecy—in high places that only 
after many months has it been pos- 
sible to uncover exactly what took 
place to bring the big plane down. 
Nobody will ever know why. Even 
if the dead could provide mortal 
testimony, it seems probable that 
Walker himself never knew why 
his chase fighter moved the fatal 


* few feet and touched the XB-70. 


The men who designed, built, 
baby-sat for and flew the XB-70 
had spent nine years in total dedi- 
cation to their task. And this writ- 
er, too, is among the bereaved: 
when the ship was just beginning 
to feel out new dimensions of 
flight, | came to know and admire 
both the plane and the men respon- 
sible for it. 

No sky has ever carried any- 
thing like the XB-70. The one de- 
stroyed and its older and less so- 
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phisticated sister ship were the 
only big airplanes ever designed 
and built to get up to 70,000 feet 
and higher, and cruise economi- 
cally a third of the way around the 
world at 2,000 mph. This capacity 
put the pair beyond price, for they 
were the only working laboratories 
in which to solve many of the mys- 
teries still lying between man and 
the supersonic transports which in 
the next decade are intended to 
propel mundane humans across 
the world’s long-haul routes. 

The XB-70 exercised a magnetic 
claim on the imagination of all 
who knew it, I think, mainly be- 
cause it was created out of the 
spirit that compels man to keep 
stretching for uncrossed frontiers. 
The concept called for men and 
machine to function in a brute en- 
vironment where, among the forces 
encountered, they would deal with 
temperatures up to 630° F. Ful- 
filling that concept took long years 
in wind tunnels, physics labs, met- 
allurgical labs and electronics labs 
across the country. It required 
courage, new ideas, new materi- 
als, new amendments of the re- 
lentless laws of physics, and money 
—$1.5 thousand million. Slowly 
North American Aviation engi- 
neers, the prime builders, shaped 
the 250-ton, grotesquely beauti- 
ful monster. 

The XB-70 resembled no air- 
plane ever conceived before. For 
example, at cruising speed, it need- 
ed 500 miles just to turn around. 
It was 185 feet long. The arrow- 


head-shaped, stainless-steel wings 
began far back from its craning 
reptilian snout of titanium. The 
flaring wings, widest at the tail, 
measured 105 feet across. A section 
of 500 square feet at each wingtip 
was hinged and could be lowered 
longitudinally to two positions, 
either 25° or 65°, in order to lend 
stability at supersonic speeds. Two 
huge triangular vertical fins stood 
16 feet tall at the tail. 

In flight, six revolutionary Gen- 
eral Electric YJ-93 engines mount- 
ed in line under the tail produced 
thrust equal to two thirds of the 
power needed to propel the nu- 
clear aircraft carrier Enterprise. 
And, because this was a flying elec- 
tronics research laboratory, athree- 
ton computer in the ship’s maw 
took down and digested and pre- 
served on tape 20,000 messages a 
second from 1,170 data sensors 
mounted all over the ship. Vital 
segments of this flood of informa- 
tion were continuously fed down to 
a receiving station on the ground. 
It is that telemetered intelligence 
which makes it possible to recon- 
struct precisely what occurred when 
the XB-70 died. 


That day the XB-70 had serious 
work to perform; the giant was 
never sent up for frivolous reasons. 
The main task was directly related 
to SST research. Among the most 
strenuous objections to the SST 
program is sonic boom, the bone- 
shuddering continuous blast laid 





Prrots and close friends, Al White 
(above) and Colonel Joe Cotton 
shared experience of coddling and 
testing the XB-70. When it went 
down, Cotton, in chase plane, saw 
White eject and parachute to earth. 


down as a carpet behind any air- 
plane exceeding the speed of sound; 
studies are being made to find ways 
to reduce this unpopular blast. 
The XB-70 was to make sonic- 
boom runs and also airspeed runs 
to calibrate its instruments with 
measuring devices on the ground. 

The flight, in addition, was to 
be the first indoctrination for Ma- 
jor Cross, newly assigned as an 
XB-70 copilot. Though this was 
his first time up in the XB-70, 
Cross was no neophyte in big air- 
planes. He was 40, the father of 
two daughters, a veteran of com- 
bat in Korea and Vietnam and, as 
a graduate of the Air Force Experi- 
mental Flight Test Pilot School, 
had been testing such hefties as 
the B-52 bomber and the KC-135 
tanker since 1960. He had logged 
8,530 hours. 

The outcry following the crash 
stemmed from an added item on 
the agenda. This was the granting 
of permission by Air Force author- 
ities for four more planes—each 
also powered by G.E. jet engines 
—to fly formation on the big plane 
when it completed its primary 
chores so that pictures could be 
taken. A civilian Lear jet, chart- 
ered by G.E., was to follow the for- 
mation and carry the company’s 





photographer. This arrangement 
was not unique since it has long 
been Air Force practice to coop- 
erate with its industrial suppliers. 
Nor was flying close to the XB-70 
at all unusual; nursemaid chase 
planes often nuzzled right up to 
the behemoth to observe its ex- 
ternal condition. With vision for 
the flight crew only forward and 
very limited to either side of the 
slender outstretched nose, the pi- 
lots, of course, could never see 
their plane as others saw it. The 
XB-70’s takeoff from Edwards Air 
Force Base at 7:15 on a clear June 
morning was routine on this, its 
46th flight. In two years of testing 
the XB-70, all those involved had 
grown to feel great confidence in 
the design. They were reaching for 
the ultimate in a deliberate, finely 
staged and programmed series of 
upward steps. Only a few weeks 
earlier this ship had attained a cov- 
eted landmark—32 minutes sus- 
tained at Mach 3. That had been 
a proud day. And now on its last 
flight this great airplane would not 
kill itself. 

White rode in the XB-70’s left- 
hand seat and Major Cross in the 
right. Each was positioned just 
in front of an individual ejection 
capsule—an upright, open-fronted 


box designed to slam closed and 
be rocketed out the top of the 
plane to come down by parachute 
in critical emergency. As White 
and Cross took off, emergency lay 
exactly two hours and 11 minutes 
ahead. 

For the test portion of the flight 
the XB-70 was assigned two chase 
planes. They were a stub-winged 
Starfighter piloted by Joe Walker 
and a T-38 trainer flown by Air 
Force Captain Peter Hoag with 
Colonel Joe Cotton as his passen- 
ger. Walker had recently been as- 
signed to the XB-70 project by 
NASA, but he had no need to es- 
tablish his credentials as a master 
of fast airplanes. He already held 
the world’s records for altitude 
(354,200 feet) and speed (4,104 
mph) set in the small X-15 rocket 
research plane. Walker had flown 
chase on the XB-70 nine times— 
eight of them in a Starfighter— 
but had yet to go aloft in the big 
plane itself, for which he was to 
become a pilot. He was scheduled 
for his first flight the next week. 

Both chase planes were also to 
participate in the photographic 
part of the mission, in which the 
XB-70 would lead its flock at the 
point of a V. Walker had been 
briefed to fly on the XB-70’s right 





wing, flanked to the outside by an 
Air Force F-5 fighter flown by John 
Fritz, G.E.’s chief test pilot. On 
the XB-70’s left would be a navy 
F-4 fighter flown by Commander 
Jerome Skyrud. Hoag and Cotton 
would take the outboard position 
on the left side. The photographic 
Lear jet would follow the five- 
plane formation. 

The XB-70 climbed as high as 
30,000 feet and performed its sci- 
entific duties for an hour without 
a hitch. Then it slid down toward 
20,000 feet to rendezvous with the 
other planes for the photographic 
mission. As the planes began as- 
sembling, several irritating but not 
immediately serious difficulties hin- 
dered gathering the flock. One 
problem was the necessity of ac- 
commodating the formation to the 
Lear jet’s lesser capacities. For the 
photographic plane’s sake the mis- 
sion had been briefed to get down 
to 20,000 feet and ‘‘pose”’ in rela- 
tively uncluttered air northwest of 
the busy Edwards test center. They 
were also to cut speed to Mach .78 
to let the Lear jet keep up. 

Piloting anything as complex as 
the XB-70 requires both art and 
science, and these special demands 
must also be meshed with nature’s 
whims. Nature chose to clutter the 
atmosphere with cumulus clouds 
at around 20,000 feet. The compli- 
cations are recorded on the tapes 
of a radio network among the 
several planes and three different 
kinds of control systems on the 
ground. The tape of the XB-70’s 


A self-effacing onetime farm 
boy, Joe Walker, the chief re- 
search pilot for NASA at Ed- 
wards Air Base, had flown 
faster than any man. He died 
when his plane hit the XB-70. 


last flight tells a graphic although 
sometimes routinely tedious tale. 

At one point, XB-70 Pilot White, 
flying north-northwest, reported: 
“Roger, I’m going to have to 
climb slightly or I’m going to lose 
everybody in the clouds.” 

Walker (who had _ evidently 
pulled into position in a clear area 
among the clouds and was now 
being led toward others) com- 
plained mildly: ‘‘You’ve already 
pulled that on me, Al, just as I was 
pulling in there.” 

White: “Sorry.” 

With limited vision out the XB- 
70’s long nose, White could not 
watch the other planes come up 
to him. He called: “‘How many 
airplanes have I got with me?” 

Walker: ‘You got two now and 
there should be a T-38 [Hoag and 
Cotton] and an F-5 [Fritz] plus 
the photo Lear jet.” 

Fritz: “‘’'m joining now. A T- 
38 is on the way. Would it be pos- 
sible to make a left-hand turn here 
for a little bit and let this Lear jet 
catch up?” 

By flying straight across the 
curve of the XB-70’s turn the 
slower photo plane could close in. 

White: ‘‘Oh, okay. I'll have to 
go around this cloud thing here.” 

The clouds were a continuous 
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pester and White spoke of them 
several times as he moved above 
25,000 feet, still surrounded by 
cumulus but straining the photo 
plane’s ability to catch up. Once 
he said: ‘‘My problem is I can’t go 
any higher. .. . I’m afraid I'll lose 
them if I go... . ’'m just milling 
around in these things. That’s why 
I wanted to go out east.” 

Walker: “‘I think you’re right, 
Al. Over east is a lot better and 
you can stay lower.” 

The situation got better. The 
XB-70 now dropped down and 
slowed to 300 knots. Then Fritz 
spoke up from his position just 
outboard of Walker: “*... You 
got all your chickens.” 

White: ‘‘Great.... What do we 
want them to do [now]? Just fly 
like this and get some pictures... 
okay?” 

The photographic mission be- 
gan and adjustments had to be 
made for clouds, other traffic, an- 
gles and lights for the photo plane. 
The formation settled into an oval 
“‘racetrack”’ pattern to the left. The 
photographer was satisfied and the 
planes flew smoothly in clear air. 


DO. once, speaking to Cotton 
in the T-38—more than 200 feet 
away on the left side of the B-70’s 
wing—did Walker utter a kidding 
protest. Cotton, a passenger with 
both hands free to adjust the ra- 
dios in the T-38, had suggested 
that anybody wishing to hear the 
Lear jet could listen in on another 
frequency. 

Walker: ‘‘We need another set 
of hands over here, Joe.” 

Cotton (in jocular voice): ‘“‘I 
thought you told me you were 
clever.” 

At 8:53 a.m., answering a query 
from ground control, Major Cross 
spoke the last words he is known 
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to have uttered: ‘‘Affirmative. 
Tank 8 is feeding properly.” 

At 9:24, with just 88 seconds of 
confident life remaining to the 
XB-70, Al White’s attention was 
momentarily attracted by a streak 
of vapor across the blue sky above 
him. A B-58 Hustler bomber was 
crossing overhead on an opposing 
course. He remarked on it: ‘“‘T 
have got a contrail out there... .” 

Cotton: *“‘ . . . Another four 
minutes, the Lear jet says.’’ The 
photo plane wanted that much 
more time to work. 

White: “‘Thanks, Joe.” 

Cotton: “‘It looks like that guy’s 
coming down the corridor... .” 
He was speaking of the passing 
B-58. 

White: ‘‘Yeah.”’ 

Ground: ‘‘... The Lear jet says 
about three more minutes.” 

White confirmed the sighting: 
“Rog, I have him, thank you.” 

Eight seconds later, against a 
shrill but muted scream of tor- 
mented metal in the background, 
the tape records its only excited 
voice: ‘‘Mid-air, mid-air, mid-air!”’ 
The cry of disaster. The voice was 
probably Cotton’s. 

In five more seconds, Cotton’s 
voice was on again, urgent but un- 
der control: “‘. . . This is Cotton. 
... The verticals came off, left and 
right... . We’re staying with you. 
... No sweat, now you’re holding 
good, Al.’’ Cotton was trying to 
tell Al White that the XB-70’s tall 
vertical fins were smashed. But Al 
White, for reasons unknown, did 
not hear this transmission in full. 

And an unidentified voice called: 
“Joe Walker ran into him and I 
think he’s had it.” 

The XB-70 seemingly was still 
holding steady; the forces that 
would wrench and twist and tor- 
ment and finish it had not yet 
fully taken hold. But in the 16th 
second after impact they did and 
Cotton called: “*. . . The B-70 


C asiiots Cotton (left) and 
White rejoiced after XB-70's 
fourth test, when the plane’s 
huge wings were folded down 
in flight for the first time. 


went upside down. It’s rolling 
now, the left wing... .” 

And then, 21 seconds after con- 
tact, Cotton’s voice came again, 
demanding, imperative, pleading: 
“Bail out, bail out, bail out, bail 
out, bail out, bail out!” 


Aitnougn there were four planes 
around the XB-70 and the Lear jet 
trailing nearby, there was not one 
witness to the actual collision. 
Even had some eye been fastened 
precisely there and waiting, it 
might well have missed the first 
contact—the whole business went 
too fast. But better witnesses than 
human eyes recorded the sequence 
of disaster precisely and perma- 
nently. The telemetry system was 
turned on and working when the 
two planes touched. The sensors 
in vital areas were recording every 
strain that affected the XB-70— 
and where, and when, within milli- 
seconds. That information was go- 
ing down to recorders on the 
ground—and, miraculously, it kept 
on going into the record until the 
spinning monster hit the ground 
one minute and 51 seconds after 


‘collision. 


Also there are pictures taken a 
few seconds before the first con- 
tact. They show that Walker’s 
Starfighter, for some unknown 
reason, had moved forward from 
a position to the rear, until its red 
tail—with its 11-foot, 11-inch span 
of horizontal stabilizer mounted 
high up on its tall vertical fin— 
was nearly even with the XB-70’s 
right wingtip. At that juncture, 
the XB-70’s wingtips were at their 
mid-position: the 25° downtilt. 
Walker, in the Starfighter cockpit, 


was 40 feet ahead of his own tail 
assembly and more likely to be 
watching the XB-70 and gauging 
his position relative to it than 
watching his tail. 

There can be no question that 
Walker’s plane hit the XB-70, rath- 
er than the other way around. The 
telemetry shows that the big plane 
was flying straight, level and steady 
at that moment. 

**Joe may have simply moved in 
for a closer look at something,” Al 
White said later. ‘‘He was a curious 
guy. It was one of the things that 
made him a great pilot.” 

The first contact could have been 
nearly feather gentle, but once it 
was made the rest was inevitable 
and took place—rat-a-tat-tat/—in 
2.8 seconds. The left span of the 
Starfighter’s tail moved upward 
and touched the very tip of the 
XB-70’s downtilted right wing. 
The telemetry shows it and visible 
evidence confirms it; going down, 
the Starfighter’s tail broke away 
and was later recovered. The tail 
carries the mark of that deadly in- 
timacy, the veritable thumbprint 
of the XB-70’s tip. It was a direct 
touch, not a scrape. But it was 
enough. 

The Starfighter lashed the XB- 
70 four more times. With the XB- 
70’s wingtip holding down the 
Starfighter’s, Joe Walker’s plane 
pitched upward and rolled sharp- 
ly to the left. It banged into the 
XB-70’s right wing further forward 
exactly %o of a second after the first 
touch. Here again visual evidence 
remained: unburned portions of 
the wing’s leading edge bear traces 
of Starfighter paint. 

Walker’s roll to the left whipped 
him over until the Starfighter was 
actually upside down and piggy- 
back on the XB-70. At 1.8 seconds 
after impact the Starfighter struck 
the XB-70 for the third time, rip- 
ping away chunks of the right ver- 
tical fin. The fourth contact, 28 
feet further to the left, slammed 
into the left vertical 2.4 seconds 
after the first contact. This blow 
ripped off the left vertical entirely 
and, apparently, sliced Walker’s 
plane in two across the fuselage be- 
hind the cockpit. The after section 
of Walker’s plane fell away, a me- 
teor dropping behind its victim. 
The forward section, with Walker 
in it, tumbled on across and made 
the fifth and last contact by smash- 
ing down on the XB-70’s left wing. 

Thus, in those 2.8 seconds, Walk- 
er had somersaulted all the way 
across the 105 feet of the XB-70’s 
arrowhead span. 

Far forward, 20 feet behind the 
XB-70’s pointed snout and 165 
feet ahead of the point of contact 
—AlI White did not know he had 
been hit. 

“‘T heard a good loud thump— 
an explosion—and I heard some- 
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The Honest John is Sony’s TC-530 stereo 
recorder. And its gimmick is very simple. 

Any tape you play will sound like what it is. 

It works like this: 

Sound is recorded as patterns of magnet- 
ized areas. To translate these patterns back 
into sound the recorder has to “read” the 
tape. 

That's where the tapehead gap comes in. 
In effect it’s the eye that reads the tape. 

lf the gap is wide, it has to read the tape 
in big, coarse chunks. 

But the gap on the TC-530 is only 2 mi- 
crons wide. (35 times narrower than a human 
hair.) 

So the TC-530 is forced to read the tape 


Honest 
John 


Great sounds great. Good sounds good. So-so sounds so-so. Bad sounds bad. And rotten sounds rotten. 


in very small doses. Just 2 microns of tape at 
a time. 

The result is sort of a fine-sieve effect. 

Not even the finest high-frequency pat- 
terns can pass by the tapehead undetected. 

There’s nothing lost and nothing gained. 
Every blip, drop, dot and dash of sound gets 
picked off the tape, fed through the circuits, 
then into the speaker system: 

Two high-compliance woofers in the case, 
and two satellite speakers for the middle and 
high tones. (Alias, The XL-4 Quadriradial 
Sound System.) 

And the sound that comes off the tape is 
the sound that went on it. 

Now about the sound that goes on the tape. 








You can mix sound-on-sound, mike-on- 
sound and line-on-sound. 

It has 3 speeds, automatic shut-off, pro- 
fessional VU meters, separate bass and treble, 
a digital tape-counter, pause control, an auto- 
matic tape-lifter and offers 4-track mono or 
stereo operation. 

With all that going for it, Honest John can 
do practically anything. Anything, that is, ex- 
cept lie. 

So use good tapes and Honest John will 
play good music. The better the tapes, the 
better the sound. 

But use rotten tapes, and as ye sowso shall 
ye reap. 


SONY® TC-530 STEREO TAPECORDER 
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‘T could see Carl Cross 


—his seat 
didn’t move’ 


XB-70 CONTINUED 


body yell ‘Mid-air!’ But with all 
that length and mass behind me, 
I didn’t know it was us. My imme- 
diate impression was that two oth- 
er planes had collided. Even when 
I heard Cotton call about a verti- 
cal being gone, I still wasn’t sure 
it was us.” 

That weird uncertainty lasted 
16 seconds. 

For that long the XB-70 held 
steady. Cotton, knowing the plane 
was done for but hoping for a sta- 
ble bail-out condition, called his 
encouragement to White and Ma- 
jor Cross. Then the XB-70 abrupt- 
ly surrendered to its mortal wound. 

“‘The airplane yawed abruptly 
and very violently to the right. 
It was so violent I thought the 
nose would break off,’ White re- 
members. “‘The airplane has a 
built-in dihedral effect.’ [Dihedral 
effect, in the language of aerody- 
namics, means that when any 
sweptwing airplane—of which the 
XB-70 is an extreme example— 
skids away from the path of its mo- 
mentum, it will get extra lift on the 
opposite side and thus topple to- 
ward the direction of the skid.] 
“What happened was, it yawed 
right and rolled right. Then it was 
upside down and nose down, and 
then right side up and nose up. It 
did this twice and the second time 
around a big piece of the left wing 
broke off. These were unstabilized 
rolls—tumbles actually—and_ the 
G forces were fierce. It was prob- 
ably the Gs that finally tore the 
wing off after it had been weakened 
when Walker fell on it. The force 
on me was violent, throwing me 
ahead and to the left. I couldn’t 
move against the Gs. But then it 
settled into a flat spin. This gave 
it a more or less fixed axis some- 
where back along the fusé¢lage and 
it was more stable but out of con- 
trol, of course. Centrifugal force 
was still shoving me forward, but 
at least I could move a little. 

“‘When it nosed up out of the 
second tumble, I began trying to 
encapsulate.” 

Thus began White’s barely suc- 
cessful fight to live. 

To encapsulate and eject from an 
XB-70 requires just two conscious 
and deliberate motions by the pi- 
lot, but these touch off an intri- 
cate, finely integrated sequence of 
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Air Force Major Carl Cross 
was killed on his first flight 
with the XB-70. He had flown 
64 combat missions in Viet- 
nam as operational test pilot. 


events, most of them powered by 
explosive charges. 

First motion: pull up either the 
left or the right or both hinged, yel- 
low hand-grips built into the front 
edges of the armrests. Second mo- 
tion: squeeze either left or right or 
both triggers set into the yellow 
handles. 

The first motion simultaneously 
slams the pilot’s seat back about 
one and a half feet deep into the 
upright box of the capsule and 
jerks his shoulder harness so rigid- 
ly tight that he can scarcely move. 
It also shoves the plane’s control 
column forward to provide room 
for the capsule’s clamshell doors 
to snap shut from top and bot- 
tom. The doors respond to an in- 
voluntary human act when, being 
whipped back into the capsule, the 
pilot’s heels whack into a pair of 
“*kickers”’ as his legs are being dou- 
bled up into a near-fetal position. 
When all this has been done, the 
pilot is sealed up tight in an in- 
dividual metal box which carries 
its own life-support system. After 
both pilots have been encapsulat- 
ed, a new hot microphone opens 
up between them and they can 
talk to one another. 


The second motion, pulling the 
trigger, sets off the final sequence. 
First it blows away the hatch, a 
metal cover set into the plane’s 
outer skin above the capsule. Next 
it fires a powerful rocket which 
shoots the capsule, pilot and all, 
perhaps 300 feet above the crip- 
pled plane. Once the capsule is 
out, the next step in the chain 
reaction extends two telescoping 
arms behind and above the cap- 
sule and opens small umbrella- 


sized parachutes on each arm to 
keep the capsule from tumbling. 
When the capsule has plummeted 
below 15,000 feet, a pilot chute is 
automatically deployed and this, 
in turn, pulls out the main chute. 


The opening of the main chute 
at 15,000 feet is governed by an 
aneroid (barometric) device. This 
setting is high enough to clear any 
terrain in the Edwards area. It was 
not desirable to have the chute 
open at the high altitudes where 
the XB-70 usually functioned be- 
cause the strain on an opening 
chute is determined by the speed 
at which the capsule is falling, and 
in the rarefied air of really high al- 
titudes—say 60,000 feet—it would 
fall terribly fast indeed. Then, 
when the chute popped open, it 
might well be ripped to shreds by 
the shock. 

All this did not go well for Al 
White. For Major Cross, it did not 
go at all. 

White’s first motion slammed 
him back into the capsule recess 
and, according to plan, jerked his 
shoulder harness tighter than any 
corset. And, according to plan, his 
heels struck the door-triggering de- 
vice and set off that charge. But he 
was immediately conscious of ex- 
cruciating pain. Fighting the forces 
of the XB-70’s spin, his right el- 
bow had been doubled outward as 
he pulled the yellow handle, and 
now it was trapped outside the 
capsule at the hinge point of the 
clamshell doors. As a result the 
doors could not close but, far more 
important, about six inches of dou- 
bled elbow was outside the cap- 
sule and, with the shoulder har- 
ness straining backward, his right 
hand jammed against the yellow 
handle and the elbow locked out- 
side, he could not get free. There 
was not only the pain but he was 
now in a new and terrible danger. 

“Tt not only had me trapped, 
but it hurt like hell. I was sure the 
arm was broken—at the mini- 
mum,”’ White remembers. 

Using his left hand, White pried 
painfully at his right fingers, try- 
ing to work them loose from the 
twisted, unnatural position against 
the yellow handle. They would not 
come free. He could have pulled 
the left trigger and fired his capsule 
out of the plane. But the clear- 
ance between the ejecting capsule 
and the frame of the airplane was 
only four inches. Had he pulled 
the trigger, part of his elbow might 
have been sliced off as though by 
a guillotine to remain behind in 
the dying plane, while his severed 
forearm would have traveled with 
him in the capsule. Spinning, in 
agony, hauled in two directions, 
he knew what the prospect was. 

“It didn’t help any that, with 
that crazy tumbling and the spin, 


I was completely disoriented. And 
I could see Carl Cross. His head 
was bobbing around as though he 
was working real hard at some- 
thing himself. I don’t know why, 
but I knew he hadn’t begun to en- 
capsulate because he was still for- 
ward in the thing; his seat didn’t 
move back. That was why I could 
still see him out of the corner of 
my eye. I wanted to talk to him 
and tried to yell, but I guess with 
the pain and confusion I was only 
grunting.” 

The giant was falling fast and 
Al, having been yanked away from 
the instruments, had no way of 
knowing how soon the XB-70 
would hit. He wrestled frantically 
with his arm. 

“‘T stopped once. It sounds in- 
sane, but I debated whether to eject 
and cut my arm off or stay and go 
in with the airplane. And there was 
Carl to think about, even though 
there was no possible way I could 
help him—physically.”’ 

Outside, the chase planes were 
trying to stay clear of tumbling 
wreckage while, at the same time, 
following the XB-70 down and 
praying for the capsules to come 
out and chutes to open. 

Cotton was on the radio: ‘‘The 
airplane is stable in a flat spin, 
slightly nose down. . . . Most of 
the left wing is gone. . . . Got 
several pieces around us... . 
There’s a burning piece to the 
northwest. . . . We gotta watch 
that wing, Pete.” 

The XB-70’s severed left wing 
was floating down crazily and much 
too close to Cotton and Hoag for 
comfort. 

Then, though he scarcely knew 
it, White’s left hand worked one 
right finger free, then another, 
then all of them and pulled the 
now unlocked hand away from the 
yellow handle. In agony, he final- 
ly dragged the wounded arm and 
elbow inside with him. White says 
that it seemed as if minutes passed 
while he wrestled with the arm, 
but actually just about 86 seconds 
elapsed between the time the XB- 
70 began toppling out of control 
and his chute blossomed. 

“Once that arm was in I didn’t 
waste any time. I didn’t know 
where we were or how close to go- 
ing in. I pulled the trigger, the 
rocket fired and I went out with 
the capsule doors still open. The 
shot gave my head a hell of a jerk 
on top of the snap in the neck I'd 
got when the seat went back. My 
neck and shoulders are still stiff.”’ 
(White’s right arm, also, remains 
stiff, and orthopedists believe it 
may stay that way permanently 
because of damage to the shoul- 
der socket joint.) 

The XB-70 was only 66 seconds 
from impact when his capsule shot 
free. 

Outside, in the anxious chase 


planes, helpless to do anything 
more, Cotton and Hoag had been 
keeping vigil. At one minute and 
two seconds after the collision they 
were rewarded, and Cotton called 
into the radio network: ‘‘There is 
a chute! ... There is a capsule! 
... There is one chute!” 

“*T don’t know, I felt even when 
I pulled the trigger that doing it 
was selfish. But there was nothing 
then I could have done to help 
Carl. Going down I prayed for 
him, prayed he’d get out,’’ White 
remembers. 

He also remembers a blast of 
cold air through the capsule’s open 
doors as he ejected. And, since he 
was now well below 15,000 feet, his 
chute opened almost immediately. 
But he wasn’t safe yet and his or- 
deal was a long way from finished. 

A new peril was immediate, and 
it came from a thing he had cher- 
ished. The spinning XB-70 swung 
past what seemed only inches from 
his capsule. 

“That long nose went by and I 
thought, God, the next time that 
big bastard comes around it’s go- 
ing to get me. At that point the air- 
plane and I must have been falling 
at the same speed. It scared me.” 

The capsule doors were still wide 
open but, though the charge which 
should have closed them was long 
since spent, they could, with dif- 
ficulty, be closed manually by pull- 
ing a handle on the upper door. 
For two good reasons—and with 
only one good hand—White got 
them closed. 


i reason was_ psychological. 
He felt exposed with only the nylon 
straps of his harness between him 
and the void. The second reason 
was more imperative: his trapped 
arm had interrupted one more vi- 
tal event in the escape sequence. At 
that altitude an XB-70 capsule, 
weighing with pilot approximately 
800 pounds, falls fast even with its 
parachute open—32 feet per sec- 
ond compared to the approximate 
22 fps of a man with an ordinary 
parachute. To absorb the shock 
of landing, a pneumatic cushion 
—called the ‘‘attenuator bag’— 
should have inflated automatically 
as the main chute deployed. But it 
had not done so because the bag 
could not inflate with the lower 
door open and swung down against 
it. Al wanted the door closed so he 
could inflate the bag with a manual 
backup system. 

“‘} didn’t want to hit without 
that bladder blown up. The en- 
gineers had calculated that to land 
without the bag might cost a man 
a broken back. 

“But it didn’t work. Even after 
| got the doors closed I couldn’t 
find it. I] was still disoriented and 
concerned about a lot of things: 
Carl, whether he was out; the junk 


falling around me; and a terrible 
coldness. Shock, I guess—that on 
top of the sweat from working to 
free my arm. 

“*Then I heard the XB-70 hit. It 
made a terrible explosion and an 
enormous plume of smoke came 
up.” 

Cotton was on the radio again: 
“‘Theairplaneimpacted!. .. Watch 
the wing, watch the wing! ... Be 
careful of the capsule!’’? Cotton 
watched the descending chute and, 
in dread, thought for a time that 
White would fall into the XB-70’s 
pyre. But then Cotton saw that an 
easterly wind would carry the cap- 
sule clear. 


A. five minutes and 22 seconds 
after the accident—four minutes 
and 11 seconds behind his dead 
airplane—White’s capsule was 
about to hit. 

‘*T saw a big Joshua tree coming 
up and thought, God, I’m going 
in fast.” 

Then, without its shock blad- 
der, the capsule slammed down on 
a rocky slope close by the XB-70’s 
severed left wing and about a mile 
from the wreckage. The engineers 
calculated that the capsule’s im- 
pact created an instantaneous G- 
force of 45, that in the instant of 
contact Al’s body weighed 30 times 
its normal 190 pounds. Perhaps be- 
cause that body is mostly muscle 
and firmly knit, he didn’t get the 
predictable broken back. It was 
probably a help that the seat fas- 
tenings carried away and gave his 
body some slight cushioning effect. 
All the same, he hit so hard that 
his right boot heel stamped a deep 
indent on the capsule floor and 
one knee left its signature in the 
lower door. He was badly hurt. 
No bones, other than the right 
shoulder joint, were broken, but 
the shock of landing had virtually 
paralyzed the organs of his lower 
body. For several days the doctors 
considered that internal injuries 
could still kill him. 

At six minutes, 25 seconds after 
the collision, Cotton and Hoag, 
making low passes over the cap- 
sule, reported no activity there. 

Inside the capsule, which had 
flopped over on its side and faced 
downhill, Al summoned his tor- 
mented body to fight free. But one 
big can of capsule equipment had 
broken loose and, clamping his 
helmeted head, impeded any move- 
ment. Pinned down on his injured 
right arm, once again he had only 
his left hand to work with. 

“‘T was really moaning. I could 
hear myself. And I was freezing 
cold and stiffening up fast, but I 
wanted out of there. | wanted my 
feet on the ground. | tried to pry 
open the top door and did crack it, 
but it snapped down again. The 
second time, I got my helmet off 


and into the crack and worked it 
back toward the hinge like a wedge. 
When I had the door open about 
18 inches, I stuck my head and 
shoulders out. I saw the T-38 go 
by and waved.” 

Cotton saw the wave. At 13 
minutes and one second after the 
collision—seven minutes and 56 
seconds after the capsule hit—Cot- 
ton reported: ‘‘There is activity at 
the capsule. ... The capsule is on 
its side... . The position has been 
changed and we saw waving.” 

A little while later, White was 
able to force his body all the way 
out but then, both sweating from 
the work he had done and bone 
cold with shock, he crawled back 
in to get his flight jacket. It wasn’t 
enough, and so he staggered up the 
slope and wrapped himself in the 
parachute. That may have been a 
mistake, for when the first of the 
rescue helicopters arrived from Ed- 
wards about 35 minutes after he 
landed, he was in trouble again. 

“It was too rocky and steep for 
the chopper to land, but the down- 
wash of its blades inflated my chute 
and I was almost airborne again.” 

Hovering low but not landing, 
the helicopter dropped off a rescue 
team about 50 yards from where 
White lay. They got to White with 
a stretcher. He had had no time for 





panic earlier, but now the built-up 
weakness suddenly hit him. Hav- 
ing just fallen 25,000 feet, White 
now begged the stretcher-bearers, 
“Don’t drop me, don’t drop me!” 


Back at Edwards, Joe Cotton 
was already hunting for his wife, 
Cissie, to send her to be with Mar- 
garet Cross, wherever she was. Oth- 
er pilots’ wives were hurrying to 
Grace Walker. Somebody else was - 
trying to get in touch with Virginia 
White. The wives of these men 
never forget what they live with, 
nor what, in the midst of house- 
wifery, their men expect of them. 
Major Cross’s body was found 
in the XB-70 with his seat still for- 
ward in the ejection capsule. He 
may never have been able to begin 
the escape sequence, perhaps be- 
cause of the same violent forces 
which had nearly killed Al White. 
Ten miles from the wreckage of the 
XB-70, neither the charred ruins of 
Joe Walker’s Starfighter nor his de- 
capitated body could reveal any- 
thing about why he had died. 


Shans in XB-70 ejection 
capsule similar to the one that 
saved his life, Al White is still 
recovering from injuries he 
received in a faulty landing. 


Richard Burton refers to The Taming of the 
Shrew as his and Elizabeth Taylor’s second co- 
production. “‘The marriage,” he explains, “was 
our first.” It is their fifth film together, Miss 
Taylor’s first Shakespearean role and her hus- 
band’s first Shakespearean screen role. Dur- 
ing the making of the film in Rome, Lire Cor- 
respondent Peter Dragadze talked with Burton. 
Here are his remarks about the real-life Kate 
he wooed, wived and continues to try to tame. 





Brougtit to bay by the amorous Petruchio, Kate loft filled with fleece (below). The chase ultimately | | iS | qj . a 
(above) shrills and scolds before fleeing across a roof- ends at the wedding (right) when Petruchio plants 


top. It collapses under her and she plummets into a a whiskery kiss, thus beginning the taming process. 





by Richard Burton 


> Elizabeth tries to be a shrew, wants to be an autocrat and unsuccess- 
fully attempts tyranny in little things. She often tells me off in front 
of people when I upset her. She is also very jealous and doesn’t fancy 
my taking two looks at the same pretty girl. She gives me hard kicks 
under the table, but I go on looking because it does her good to feel a 
little uncertain at times. 


> In our menage, love is all right; honor is still intact but we don’t 
alwa obey. We never had any questions of who was the boss. She 


A Scheming Charme 


always realized I was to run the show. I do this by talking, talking, 
talking. My little shrew is inevitably tamed after a bit of talking. 

> We nag each other a bit. As a housewife, Elizabeth is highly naggable 
and limited. She’s a good cook and makes marvelous breakfasts but she 
cannot brush a floor, for instance. I doubt if she can make a bed. When 
she cooks for an hour, it takes me four hours to clean up afterward. ]’m 
always cleaning up after her. I’m fantastically neat and tidy. The ash 
trays must lie square, straight and be clean. She just tears through all 
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I. Dahomey, West Africa, filming The J Lavishly endowed, with a fe ew 


Comedians, Liz plays catch and shows 
what Burton calls her “too-short legs.” 


BURTON 


CONTINUED 


the rooms, leaving a shambles be- 
hind her. 


> I think we were and still are 
very good for each other. My 
smattering of scholarship has 
darted off onto her and a smat- 
tering of her honesty onto me. 
The quality in her that appealed, 
and still appeals, to me most is 
her total blazing honesty. She 
cannot tell a lie. 


> The most important thing of 
our marriage is this continuous 
excitement, this wonderful crea- 
ture called Elizabeth who fills me 
with spiritual and physical joy 
every time I see her. Her spirit 
bubbles with an inner force like 
life itself and not like champagne 
which goes flat after a while. 


> She never uses tears to wheedle 
things out of me or cries if we have 
strong words. She uses her charm 
to seduce me into a particular ac- 
tion. It took her 10 days to get a 
black rabbit she and the children 
wanted. It was a wearing-down 
process using Kate and Liza to 
say how darling the rabbit was 
every time we saw it. 


> Elizabeth is a very funny girl 
and though it may be hard for an 
outsider to believe this, she has a 
roaring sense of humor that tends 
toward the ironic and satirical. 
This comic side also attracted me, 
especially her impersonations of 
people which she presents in a se- 
ries of lightning sketches—sort of 
puns in movement. We exchange 
names for fun. She calls me Har- 
riet or Agatha and I call her Sam, 
Fred or Maxie. But this is just 
camping around. 


> Elizabeth is extremely intelli- 
gent though she lacks in formal 
education—how can you possibly 
be educated at M-G-M? I tried 
her out with I.Q. tests and she is 
well above the average. The only 
thing I can credit myself with is 
increasing her awareness of the 
world. She has an extraordinary 
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flaws in the masterpiece’ ies grrers i a 


“tries to be a shrew.” Here, onscreen 


as Kate, she succeeds magnificently. 


interest in poetry and I thought 
she just read to make me happy. 
Now I know that she enjoys it 
for herself. She grew up with art, 
has a great knowledge of paint- 
ing and is herself a considerable 
painter. We have contributed to 
each other: I dismissed paintings 
as bad photography before I met 
Elizabeth. 


> We both have feelings of in- 
security. I think one of the rea- 
sons is the uncertainty of how 
long it will last and also because 
an artist must feel insecure to act 
well. We feel particularly unsure 
of ourselves when we are in front 
of lots of people or at a party be- 
cause no one really wants to know 
us. They simply stare as if we are 
prize animals. What we do when 
we go to parties is drink to kill the 
feeling of icy isolation and wait 
for the attacks to begin. People 
of inferior intellect who try to 





get at us don’t worry me—one 
ean fix them with a few well- 
chosen words; it’s the nasty ones 


that upset me. 


> I first met Elizabeth when she 
was 19. I thought she was the 
most beautiful and sullen crea- 
ture I had ever met: difficult, 
unreachable, unmanageable, un- 
obtainable, impenetrable and— 
again—difficult. Now, at 34, she 
is an extremely beautiful woman, 
lavishly endowed by nature with 
but a few flaws in the master- 
piece: she has an insipid double 
chin, her legs are too short and 
she has a slight pot-belly. She has 
a wonderful bosom, though. 


> She’s one of those women who 
thinks if she is 15 minutes late 
she is actually being half an hour 
early. I scold her about this. 
She nags me about being stuffy 
and using long words. When we 
scream at one another about 
something, I accuse her of being 
scatterlogical and having an in- 
spissated mind. This generally 
amuses her so much she breaks 
up completely. 
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‘There's no guile known to woman 


she won't employ’ 


BURTON 
CONTINUED 


dhs Burtons have a midday drink 
between takes of The Comedians. The 
film is an account of Papa Duvalier’s 
regime in Haiti. Burton plays a hotel 
owner turned rebel. Liz takes a rela- 
tively minor part as an ambassador’s 
wife with whom he is having an affair. 


> She is a great charmer, cajol- 
ing, flattering and crafty—there 
is no guile or hideous scheme 
known to women that she is un- 
able to employ. For instance, I 
adore soup of every kind and when 
she wakes me up in the morning 
with a bowl of soup for break- 
fast I know she wants something. 
Sometimes it takes two or even 
three bowls of soup for her to get 
what she wants. 


>» We made The Taming of the 
Shrew because I wanted to act a 
rough role as far away as possible 
from those Rex Harrison parts 
with nice suits and freshly laun- 


dered shirts, and my wife because 
she wanted to talk English for a 
change. In Shrew she shows defi- 
nite Shakespearean feeling, the 
only difficulties being some of the 
Bard’s words that are alien to her. 
For instance, “how durst thou” 
is not common talk in California. 


> Acting is a kind of showing off 
and the best person to show off 
to is your wife. I find it very em- 
barrassing to work with any other 
actress after Elizabeth—as gifted 
as I think other actresses are. 
This doesn’t mean we don’t have 
our little professional problems. 
I refused to accept her as my 
leading lady in a film I will be 
making because I don’t consider 
it a good part for her. I told her 
that if we go on making films 
together we will become like Lau- 
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rel and Hardy. Her reply was, 
““What’s wrong with Laurel and 
Hardy?” 


> People are awfully catty about 
our getting nearly $3 million a 
film between us. But in fact all 
this money is fairy wealth—it 
doesn’t really exist. Seventy-five 
percent goes before we see it. We 
need so many people to help us 
who have to be paid. For exam- 
ple, we need at least four guards 
to watch the villa or someone will 
try crawling over the wall to pho- 
tograph us in the lavatory. 


> I have an inferiority complex 
about Elizabeth getting $2 mil- 
lion and I only $1 million. The 
trouble with a 40-year-old actor 
and a 34-year-old actress after 20 
years of career is that one loses 
normal ambition. My sole ambi- 
tion now is to earn $2 million a 
film and Elizabeth’s only ambi- 
tion is to play Hamlet. 


PASSENGER 
CAR TIRES 


New Wrap-around treads, Super- 
Strength cord bodies, and Sup-R-Tuf, 
Firestone’s new miracle rubber, pro- 
vide thousands of extra miles of 
trouble-free service...wherever you 
drive. 





Firestone for SAFETY 
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TRUCK TIRES 


There’s a Firestone truck tire espe- 
cially engineered to give maximum 
service on your type of hauling. Sup- 


R-Tuf rubber and Shock-Fortified 
cord bodies provide longer, safer 








Firestone for LONG MILEAGE 
OFF-THE- 


HIGHWAY TIRES 


You can count on Firestone to keep 
projects on schedule. Cut-resistant 
treads of Sup-R-Tuf rubber and 
o ; “ Shock-Fortified cord bodies assure 
ee . . an thousands of hours of extra service. 


Firestone for DEPENDABILITY 
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TRACTOR TIRES 

High traction bars and powerful 
shoulders give maximum pulling 
power. Firestone tractor tires with 
Sup-R-Tuf rubber and ozone-resis- 
tant sidewalls save fuel and reduce 
tire costs. 


Sup-R-Tuf — Firestone Trademark 


Firestone for POWER 


specify Firestone for all-around top performance in tires 
SEE YOUR LOCAL FIRESTONE TIRE DEALER TODAY! 
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Click, whirrrrrr! 
Click, whirrrrrr! 
Click, whirrrrrr! 


That’s what happens 


when you swing the 
Olympus Quickmatic-EEM 
into action. 






There are many name-your-speed-matics on the market, 
and they all accept the Kodapak cartridge. But the Olympus 
Quickmatic-EEM is the only one that’s completely automatic. 

Press the shutter button (click !) and you have the correct 
exposure. If the shutter button won’t depress, you need more 
light. So it may be time to attach the handy Flash-cube. 

In any event, the camera automatically advances the film 
(whirrrrrr !) and turns the Flash-cube to the next position. 

Aside from predetermining whether you're going to take 
a closeup or a scenic landscape, that’s all there is to it. Now 
let’s see you take some action by visiting your nearest 
camera shop. 


Olympus 


OLYMPUS OPTICAL CO., LTD., Tokyo, Japan 
in Europe: OLYMPUS OPTICAL CO. (Europa), GmbH., 2, Hamburg 1, Steindamm 105 
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NEW SUBSCRIPTIONS 


To enter a subscription to LIFE 
in your own currency, see above 
listing of local prices and re- 
mitting addresses. country 


ATTACH . airmait,six WEEKS BEFORE changing your 
address—ten weeks if you live in the 
LABEL 





CHANGE OF ADDRESS 


If you are moving, please notify us by 


South Pacific area. Use this form, attach 


print your new address below. (We must 


have your old address in order to change 
to your new one.) 


state or province 
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Now there are two towers of London. Come to 
Britain and get the best of both worlds 





= 


Step from one world to another in Britain this year — from history and ancient pageantry to 
trends, styles and fashions that are delighting the modern world. Britain is a land full of dramatic 
contrasts — from the gentle beauty and boisterous gaiety of famous South Coast resorts to the 
towering cliffs and spacious beaches of Northern Ireland. It’s a whole new world within your 
reach. Come and enjoy it all. 


Fly BEA Trident on holiday to Britain 


Fly your best way to Britain — by BEA and enjoy the comfort and high style of superb 
BEA Trident jetliners. BEA flies you direct to Britain and on to 22 destinations within the CS 
British Isles. BEA gives you a standard of persona/ attention, friendliness and hospitality 
that is world famous. That is why._more people fly British European Airways in Europe than any 
other airline. 
Find out all about the wonderful holiday-world of Great Britain from your copy of ‘‘Holidays in 
Britain 1967”. This 52-page booklet, lavishly illustrated in colour, is yours absolutely free of 
charge. Simply ask for it at your local Travel Agent, BEA office, or write to the British Travel 
Association, Queen’s House, 64 St. James's Street, London, S.W.1. The booklet is available in 
US edition and other European language editions. Please indicate which edition you prefer. 


GREAT BRITAIN 
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If you know 
one of Rover 2000 T.C.’s 
European owners 





You've got 
a shrewd friend 






You have to be a special sort of man to What about performance ? 
own a car like ours. A man who sets the pace TC means twin carburetters. This car is fast. 
instead of follows. Who can afford to Yet with smooth De-Dion suspension and 
be original. Because Rover 2000TC is a crisp four-wheel disc brakes it is effortless 
thoroughly original car. to control. At any speed. 

Take a good look at its line: elegant, yet And all the time you have the security of 
ruthlessly calculated for aerodynamic efficiency. Rover’s revolutionary deep-built safety. 

Now come inside. Look at its individual, So if you’re looking for another car that’s 
deep contoured seats; specially designed for not just another car, take a good look 
restful, high-speed driving. at Rover 2000TC. 

Notice the adjustable steering wheel; re ae oe 
the cushioned trim; the real leather... ROVER2c°co (me? & 

The Rover Company Ltd., Solihull, Warwickshire, England. . va 


the hundred and one thoughtful Rover touches. Makers of fine cars, gas turbines and the World-famous Land-Rover. * 
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REPORT / Yellow press in a red land 


Tito vs. Miss Yugoslavia 


by ROLAND 
FLAMINI 


BELGRADE 
MMEL.s people consider Yugo- 
slavia to be a Communist country 
flirting with capitalism, and a few 
regard it as a capitalist country 
toying with Communism. In either 
case, Yugoslavia today is different, 
an enigma to American diplomats, 
anathema to Chinese dogmatists, 
and delight to political commen- 
tators. Nowhere is the dichotomy 
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more evident than in the Yugo- 
slav press. 

Recently, the Yugoslavs decided 
that newspapers were meant to be 
read as well as bought. Nowhere 
else, apparently, has the Commu- 
nist press considered this possi- 
bility. Moscow’s Pravda is as grim 
as a Moscow winter. Prague’s 
Rude Pravo is about as digestible 
as a Czech dumpling. Bucharest’s 
Scinteia may mean ‘‘Spark’’ but it 
glows no brighter than the silt of 
the Danube. And can anyone re- 


member the last time Peking’s 
Jenmin Jih Pao (People’s Daily) 
printed a picture of anyone sexier 
than Chairman Mao’s wife? 

The Yugoslav decision resulted 
in the loud and sudden birth of a 
lively, bawdy popular press, unique 
in the Communist world. It op- 
erates on the old principle that the 
less fit it is to print, the better it 
will sell. Circulation is soaring 
from the wild Shiptar (Moslem) 
regions of Macedonia to the ur- 
bane towns of Slovenia. 


Hastrirani tjednik — 3. juna 1966.- Gedina VIE ~ Brej 284. ~* 
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As a senior editor in Belgrade 
says: “‘We are giving the people a 
choice of reading matter. Our press 
now caters for different tastes and 
different opinions.’’ Ultimate state 
control—however remote—limits 
this variety, but the Yugoslav press 
has put decades of progress, or 
something, between it and its So- 
cialist neighbors. 

The austere party organ Borba 
started it all by launching a racy 
evening tabloid newspaper Ve- 
cernje Novosti (Evening News). 
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by olympic airways 
all that separates you from new york 
is the time to unwind 
luxuriously 


Tempus never fugits so amusingly or costumes. After dinner, would you like to 
so quickly as with Olympic’s fabulous see a film ? ® Olympic brings you the 
flight to New York! Dinner is pure \ latest and best. After that, our luxurious 
joy - from caviar to vintage wines to Boeing 707/320s touch down smoothly 
champagne“ and gourmet specialties and skillfully in New York, almost 
prepared aboard the plane and served before you can imagine your voyage 
with such refinements as_ glittering is over. Try it soon. Olympic’s flight to 
vermeil” by charming hostesses in Chanel New York is an extraordinary experience. 


To New York, daily flights by Boeing 707/320 from the Middle East (*) Athens, Rome or Paris (+ *) 


‘ 


y, 


LUMSSY 


axe publicité illustration philip hartley 


To Sunny Greece and the Middle East, multiple flights converge daily from New York -London- Amsterdam: Paris + Frankfurt » Zurich - Rome 
OLY MPIC 
OY A / RoW A y c: 


New York Paris London Rome Amsterdam Frankfurt Zurich Athens Cairo Beirut Nicosia Istanbul Tel Aviv 


wit tssddsrx For more information,ask your travel agent or any Olympic Airways local office. wWkkkktkkkkkkkdkkttkks 











(1) In First Class only. (Tourist class, too, is above average). (2) Movies and Stereo by Inflight Motion Pictures Inc.(*) Via Athens (**) Five times a week 
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Muckraking mixed 
with mini-skirts 


Yugoslavia continueo 


The other main newspaper Po- 
litika, met the challenge with Po- 
litika Ekspres, a second evening 
tabloid. Both are Cyrillic-character 
papers published in Belgrade, but 
regional editions cover much of 
the country. 

Today Borba and Politika are 
two big and powerful houses own- 
ing a range of publications from 
literary quarterlies to entertain- 
ment weeklies. They are fighting a 
full-scale and un-Marxist circula- 
tion battle using such promotional 
tactics as lotteries and competi- 
tions—in which cash, cars and TV 
sets are the prizes—and beauty 
contests like the Miss Yugoslavia 
Contest sponsored by Politika and 
Vecernje Novosti’s Miss Yugoslav 
Smile competition. 


L. the process the Yugoslavs 
have broken all the Communist 
rules of publishing (see examples 
p. £7), Yo Communists prurience 
is next to Godliness; both are 
frowned’ on. Vecernje. Novosti de- 
votes its center pages every day of 
the week to the best navels in show 
business, sometimes accompanied 
by shocked captions about ‘‘what 
the decadent Western press is send- 
ing us.” ; 

Vecernje Novosti had Tito talk- 
ing to workers on the front page 
and Carroll Baker in the center fold 
at a film premiére, wearing a few 
inches of pink net. All Jayne Mans- 
field had on was some bits of string 
—hardly enough for a party line. 

Politika Ekspres not long ago 
published a front-page picture of 
Tito looking forward (and stern) 
before the Communist Party Cen- 
tral Committee, and above him 
smiled a blonde in a white bathing 
suit who had just won the news- 
paper’s Miss Yugoslavia Contest. 

The mini-skirt has become an 
obsession in the Yugoslav press. 
Zagreb’s weekly—Vjesnik—pub- 
lished a page of Yugoslav and for- 
eign girls in the minute garment 
of the minute and called it ‘“Yugo- 
mini.’’” Another magazine had a 
long article examining the reasons 
behind its popularity entitled 
“Why Mini?” It asked: ‘‘Why do 
today’s women want to look like 
little girls?”’ 

A Belgrade tabloid has had a big 
picture of actress Martine Beswick 
wearing a small bikini and waving 
a whip. The caption quoted her 
as saying, “‘Nobody is interested in 
quiet girls anymore. They want a 
girl with the devil in her body.” 


They want papers with girls on 
their pages, too. Vecernje Novosti 
is today the biggest paper in 
Yugoslavia, with a circulation of 
around 300,000, double that of its 
parent Borba, and nearly three 
times its readership (or at least 
lookership). The more inhibited 
Politika Ekspres, now nearly two 
years old, is creeping steadily for- 
ward and now prints 100,000 cop- 
ies daily. 

A number of Yugoslavs seri- 
ously doubt whether J. Mansfield 
or C. Baker has any business in 
the Communist press. One doubter 
is Josip Broz Tito. 

Every so often—usually on his 
birthday—Tito dresses down the 
lively and fast-growing press, de- 
claring, more or less: ‘“You should 
stop printing pictures of undressed 
Western women and show more 
heroes of the working class.”’ 

He once told them that “‘It could 
serve as an example and an inspira- 


tion for other workers and collec-: 


tives,” to see pictures of meritori- 
ous workers. Was that the end of 
that? Uh huh. 

“This is one Socialist country 
where people actually buy papers 
and read them. We inform them 
as well as entertain them,”’ said a 
newsman. 

. Yugoslav journalists are proud 
of the cunning with which they 
blend the trivial and the important. 
To make them palatable, party 
speeches, blurbs of production fig- 
ures and other propaganda are 
heavily edited and planted among 
busty beauties, crime, sex, and 
showbiz. 

Harvest statistics share the page 
with a suntanned Monica Vitti 
talking about her loves. Workers’ 
council reports jostle advice to the 
lovelorn, and the Slovenian party’s 
goings-on sit happily beside a 
Rome society court case (““The 
Duke beat his wife, Rome court 
told’). 

Under Communism, crime was 
supposed to disappear and most 
of the East European press behaves 
as if it had. But crime stories and 
court reports are a principal ingre- 
dient of the Yugoslav reader’s daily 
diet. 

Recently Vecernje Novosti fea- 
tured a fatal stabbing in a family 
feud in a Serbian village. Politika 
Ekspres headlined: ‘‘Reader catch- 
es dangerous criminal from pic- 
ture in our paper,” and earlier 
“Four Turks, eight Yugoslavs 
convicted in smuggling ring.” 

Yugoslavia suffers, like most of 
the world, from automania, and 
since the onslaught of the disease, 
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Yugoslavia continueo 


car thefts have increased. Yugo- 
slav tabloids publish free of charge 
a list of missing car numbers to 
help owners recover their vehicles. 

After the fall of Aleksandar 
Rankovic, former vice president 
and party secretary, and the decline 
of the UDBA, the secret police, 
the Yugoslav press became even 
more adventurous, and reporters, 
encouraged to dig for stories, 
sometimes dug themselves into a 
hole when they found that Tito’s 
patience did have a limit. 

Ina nation-wide press campaign 
to expose secret police misdeeds 
last summer, Vecernje Novosti dis- 
closed eight UDBA killings in the 
Albanian border town of Prizren, 
but mysteriously withdrew the sto- 
ry from its later editions. (The sto- 
ry later proved to be correct.) 

A Zagreb paper turned its atten- 
tion to party privileges. Embold- 
ened by official silence after its 
first tentative article, the paper 
described how Communist offi- 
cials owned villas, and used party 
cars privately; it even published 
references to misuse of party 
funds. Finally Tito had the ‘‘ex- 
posé”’ silenced. 


Win heroes in short supply else- 
where, the whole range of Yugo- 
slav magazines manufactures them 
every week. The fate of the last re- 
maining bachelor Beatle was dis- 
cussed at length not long ago by 
Politika Bazar magazine. 

Western pop music is enshrined 
in a six-month-old magazine called 
Dzuboks (phonetic for jukebox). 
The magazine is full of such infor- 
mation about the long-haired teen- 
age idols as height, weight, home 
address and marital status. In three 
successive recent issues not one 
singer from neighboring East Eu- 
rope was mentioned. And only a 
handful of Yugoslavs made the 
grade. Dzuboks publishes its own 
hit parade. 

Copyrights are rarely observed 
so the Yugoslav press can draw on 
the best journalism in the world, 
saving on foreign currency—which 
is not available anyway. Western- 
ers play a game called ‘‘spot the 
article’’ to identify ‘‘borrowed”’ 
pieces. 

In one week foreign-born arti- 
cles reported on Jane Fonda telling 


BPriiixa Bazar’s story on beau- 
ty contest winner is headed “She 
conquered Dubrovnik’s people.” 


official nod 


about her marriage to Vadim, how 
rich West Germans live, Swiss 
banks and their secrets, Nina Dyer 
(‘The model who knew how to 
live’’), Claudia Cardinale (‘The si- 
lent tigress’’), and George Hamil- 
ton’s peaceful coexistence with 
Lynda Bird Johnson. 

In one aspect the Yugoslav press 
resembles East more than West. 
Criticism of the regime—though 
more evident than in other East 
European countries—is voiced 
only with the regime’s approval. 
There is no overt censorship and 
the press is largely autonomous. 
But an early warning system soon 
tells the hapless editor when he 
has strayed from permitted paths. 
Forbidden areas include Tito’s per- 
son and personal policies. No one, 
for example, would dare discuss 
Tito’s weight problem the way oth- 
ers discuss President Johnson’s. 

The Communist theoretical mag- 
azine Praxis was closed down be- 
cause its criticism of the system 
had become too open. No newspa- 
per campaigned for the release of 
Milovan Djilas, the fiery Monte- 
negrin vice president and former 
friend of Tito who was jailed for 
advocating that Yugoslavia take 
the road Westward. But when Dji- 
las was freed in a Christmas amnes- 
ty, the Yugoslav press reported the 
event. 

No one defended Mihajlo Mi- 
hajlov, the 32-year-old teacher 
who was sentenced to one year in 
jail for attempting to start an op- 
position magazine. But then, nei- 
ther Mihajlov nor Djilas could 
have got anywhere in a contest to 
elect “‘Miss Yugoslavia.” 
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—And now, it’s 


a ‘dog draiw 


February is the busiest month for 
Miss A. N. Hartley. February is 
the month of the annual Cruft’s 
dog show in London, and Miss 
Hartley is a distinguished judge. As 
indicated in these pictures of her 
judging Irish wolfhounds, Miss 
Hartley takes her vocation very 
seriously. She should. since her 
verdict will resound throughout 
dog centers of the world. Cruft’s is 
the top dog show of England. It is 
also the show to which most for- 
eign buyers flock. 

Thus Miss Hartley and Cruft’s 
other judges are innocently en- 
couraging what could become a 
grievous British problem: a ‘‘dog 
drain” far greater than England’s 
much-touted brain drain. Not ev- 
ery British dog lover realizes that 
last year 7,567 British show dogs 
were sold abroad: this brought in 
over $3,000,000 in foreign curren- 
cy, but at the cost of the flower 
of British canine aristocracy. And 
so Britain confronts yet another 
dilemma of a shrinking empire. 
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DOG DRAIN continue 


Daw Drummond Hay’s Chihua- dog cottages. The country cottages, shire home, are decorated with birds, 
huas appeared at Cruft’s in thatched which the dogs inhabit at their Oxford- rose bushes and lanterns that light. 


. of the show’s top Chow Chows Te enterprising English Sheep- 
meet muzzle to muzzle during contest. dogs fail to find each other’s muzzles. 








Ms. Florence Nagle, a great grana- Cui ’s winner, Ch. Stingray of 
mother, matches steps with wolfhound. erryabah, is owned by an American. 
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_year, when he had just emerged 
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Bivetish-prea Willie waits in grass 


ene e during field trials in U.S. Midwest. 
British-bred Bingo . 
and Willie win in the U.S. 


The proportions of Britain’s dog 
drain to the U.S. alone were dra- 
matically emphasized during recent 
weeks. Not only was this year’s 
champion at Cruft’s, Ch. Sting- 
ray of Derryabah (previous page), 
owned by an American, but three 
days later the winner at America’s 
most prestigious show, aptly called 
the Westminster, was a British- 
bred Scottie, Ch. Bardene Bingo 
(right). Meanwhile, a few weeks 
earlier, the winner of an important 
field trials championship in Illi- 
nois was an English-bred Springer, 
Wivenwood Willie (above). 

The championship tables were 
nearly turned at Cruft’s this year 
when a poodle from Toronto, Int. 
Ch. Bibelot’s Tall Dark and Hand- 
some (nicknamed “‘Tramp’’), near- 
ly took the title away from Sting- 
ray. But this was better than the 
poodle had done at Cruft’s last 


from six dark, depressing months 
in the solitary confinement required 
by British quarantine. British dogs 
shipped to the U.S. are not forced 
to undergo this cruel treatment. 


BXvetish-brea Bingo sits in his new 
championship cup for photographers. 
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